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Hotes. 
PARNELL’S POEMS. 

Every one of course is aware that the graceful 
and elegant poetry of Parnell has met with a con- 
genial editor in Mr. Willmott. This is, I believe, 
the first ss edition, and it is in no unkind 
spirit that I offer the following attempt at sup- 
plying what appear to me to be its deficiencies. 
They arise, in the usual manner, from the want of 
universal knowledge in the editor —a knowledge 
to which few, if any, can lay claim, and so 
may be able to make up for the short- -comings of 
another. 

I begin with the celebrated Fairy Tale. For 
this Mr. Willmott is filled with just and well- 
merited admiration. Indeed he scems to give it 
one praise—that of original invention —to which, 
as I shall now show, it has no claim whatever. 

Mr. Willmott—to his shame be it spoken — 
appears to be totally unacquainted with the Fairy 
Mythology. For if he had read that book he 
would have seen that the late Mr. Crofton Croker 
had in the F airy Legends of the South of Ireland 
given this very legend under the name of th 

“ Lege nd of Knox k Grafton,” and both there and 
in the Fairy Mytholog ry its being the probable 
origin of Parnell’s tale is stated. 
have seen that Wm. Steward Rose, in his review 
of the Fairy Legends in The Quarterly, had no- 


one 


He would also | 


; Own re 


| error of which I have 
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ticed a similar Spanish legend, given afterwards 
at full by Mr. Thoms in his Lays and Legends of 
Spain, on the authority of Sir John Malcolm 
and that, finally, there is a similar Breton legend, 
which resembles Parnell’s ts ale more than either of 
the others, the genuineness of which is not to be 
doubted. 

I think Parnell’s account of the mode of his 
learning the legend is the true one: it was told 
him by his nurse, and the moral perhaps was hers 
too. As far as 1 am aware, it is now known o mly 
in Munster, but it doubtless was at that time — 
perhaps still may be—known also in Leinster, 
wher Pa arnell was born and bred. 

On the Allegory on Man Mr. Willmott makes 
no r Bee whatever, of course regarding it as al- 
together Parnell’s own invention. Here, again, he 
is guilty of not having read a book he should have 
read, namely, The Mythology of Ancient Greece 
and Italy. If he had per rformed that duty he would 
have known that, as is there pointe sd out, Parnell’s 
beautiful poem is founded on a fable narrated by 
Hye ginus the Latin mythographer. 

» Hermit Mr. Willmott follows Warton in 
der riving from the Gesta Romanorum, but through 
the medium of H. More’s Platonic Dialogues; but 
neither of them can trace it any higher. Warton 
‘Pope used to say that it was criginally 
written in Spanish. This I do not be lieve ; but 


says: 


from the early connexion between the Spaniards 


and Arabians this assertion leads to confirm the 
suspicion that it was an Oriental tale.” As War- 
ton was, and Mr. Willmott is, a clergyman, | 
wonder neither of them was - r tempted to look 
into the Koran. If they had done so they would 
have found in the ei ghteenth Sarat of that book 
this very legend, but ‘with different Poe Shams thes . 
the parts of the Hermit and the Angel being as- 
signed to Moses and that mysterious personage 
named Khidr. As the prophet invented none of 
the narratives given in the Book of his Law, and 
indeed in general rather spoiled them, I think he 
may have been indebted for this to the Jewish 
Rabbin. 

Mr. Willmott has a note on the following pas- 
sage in the Hermit, in which he gives the opinions 
Johnson, Boswell, and Malone, along with his 
ing its meaning: 


of e 

spect — 

“ To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books or swains report it right; 
For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 


It ap pears to me that all difficulty will be re- 


| moved if we suppose or in the second line to have 


taken the pl ace of and, by that ordinary printer's 
given so many instances in 
one of the Final Notes in my edition of Milton's 
Poems. The third line merely means that these 
swains were the only persons belonging to the 
world with whom he had had an opportunity of 
conversing. 
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Our critic justly finds fault with the following | however, and the arrest of Fawkes, threw them 
passage towards the end of the poem : — all in confusion ; and instead of being at Doncas- 
5 > Noy sy S >} 
“ Thus looked Elisha, when, to mount on high, ter on the 5th of November, as he intended, he 
His master took the chariot of the sky.” was obliged to leave London early on that morn- 
This is certainly blameable ; for it at once must {8 with Christopher Wright, and ride in great 
have suggested the idea of taking a hackney- haste to Lady Catesby’s. If, on the contrary, it 
coach, a boat, &c. in London. Yet we could say had succeeded, he would probably have received 
with perfect propriety, even in the highest poetry, ° —— night, — = ‘a the whole 
took horse, took wing, &c. If Parnell had written of Che money owing to the Sari. 
trod it mizht have been better Northumberland, on the discovery of the plot 
Mr. Willmott, among the “imperfect harmo- and Percy's implication in it, felt very anxious 
nies of final sound " in this poem, gives “unknown” about his rent, and despatched messenger after 
and “throne,” “eye” and “ hich.” “view” and Messenger to the North to look after it. It was 
an ‘ ye” gh, a ce ” As he Neapaces a 
“too.” Surely more perfect rhymes do not exist, this anxiety on his part, as will be seen hereafter 
und does Mr. Willmott really desire that poets from the interrogatories administered to him, and 
should imitate Spenser, in making words always his answers, that formed one of the grounds of 
rhyme to the eye as well as to the car? Eeven the complaint against him when he was afterwards 
French, lovers as they are of symmetry, do not prosecuted in the Star Chamber. 
exact this of their poets : The three following letters are taken from the 
xs 8 pets. i eins = Semone + Cheat” notte 
The following passage in the Noble Night- ———— a himself, and preserved 
piece on Death seems to nf to have a defect which TR SRS CURES SENSE WES = 


has not been noticed by Mr. Willmott or any i. 
other critic : — “T am advised, from those that well understand my 
- lor of Yorke his intent, not to come any more in the 
“Now from yon black and funeral yew towne; for if they had not presumed of my longer stay, 
That bathes the charnel-house with dew, I had been taken that night I was there. The Com- 
Methinks I hear a voice begin: playntes against me and (?) the Earle of Northumber- 
° ° : . : land are so great, as both the Clargie and the knights 
Tt sends a peal of hollow groans, ‘s Comitioners haue seconded one another, imagyning bit- 
Thus speaking from among the bones. terly against me as the chefe piller of papistry whereby 


Now the imagery here —especially the mention ' it stands in that Country, lest should it fall to the ground: 
of the “ groans ” —does not seem to harmonise this and a great deale more do they urge against me, and 

rell with the words of the speaker (which are mild | “P.5 this it is concluded I should be stayed. 
well with the words ¢ eC Speaker | on “ I hope, Sir, you will hould it my best to prevent this 
and ae and whose object is to show  mischeife, and the rather for that theyre is no necessyty 
that there should be really nothing terrible in the | of my servis at this tyme. What mony my men receive 
‘ ; and give acquittances for I will acknowledge as my own, 


idea of death, which \ es N 
“Ts but a path that must be trod, and will be uppon Tuesday at night at Doncaster, God 
If man would ever pass to God: willing, and there stay till they come, 
A port of calms, a state of ease “I must entreate you favour Bartill Phillipes for the 
From the rough rage of swelling seas.” Mannor Garth, whereof we had once made him a lose, and 
: _— " = it is more fitting for him than for any other. I should 


Tuos. Ke1GuTLey. pe a suiter to you for many, but especially for M™ La- 
sonby: she would paye no more for the Close betwixt 
her pale (?) and the river but my lord’s rent, which she 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT PAPERS, No. IV. hath already payd, aud need would have [no] more. 

aa age te “T pray you, sir, make perfect the booke for ’ 
(Continued from 2" §. ix. 277.) and whatelse you would haue to his lo., and deliver to my 

Thomas Perey, whose name is so conspicuous man; and in any thing for his I’ps service or your own 
in the history of this conspiracy, was the confiden- pertiouler that pes pe ee ah ee — 
- ’ : > aa me to discharge the trew part of an honest friend, and so 
tial steward of the Earl of Northumberland, and , wil) J euer rest, 
receiver of his immense rents. 

When Catesby, after an interview with him at 
Bath, proposed calling in some other gentlemen 
whose wealth would enable them to purchase arms 
and ammunition, of which they stood greatly in 
need, Percy willingly consented to make use of 
his position as Northumberland’s receiver, and to 
keep back all he could get of the Earl’s rents, 
which would probably amount to 4000/7. He also 
promised to provide, from the Earl's stables, 
“many galloping horses, to the number of ten.” 

From three of his letters we are in possession 
of his plans. The unexpected failure of the plot, 





«“ Yours, 
“ Gainsborough, “ Tuo. Percy. 
this 2»¢ Noy. 1605. 
(Endorsed) 
“To my affecte dear Friend, W™ Wicklift, Esqi, at 
Yor Ne 


“ John, 

“I pray you be careful of all things comitted to your 
charge till I see you: I cannot come to Yorke, but will 
meete you at Doncaster. Let no man take charge of the 
mony but yourself, and I (pray) you be not carried away 
with false Business, but be mindful of that so much con- 





* G. P. B., No. 4. 
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cernes both me and your self. This is enough to a wise 
man. And so faire well, 
“ Your loving Master, 
“ THo. Percy. 

(Endorsed) 

“ To my Servant, John 
Walker at Yorke.”* 
“ My good frend, 

“Tam forbidden to be at Yorke by frends that loves 
me well, for there is an intention in the Bishop to stay 
me, which I will prevent if I may: and, therefore, am 
resolued to meete you at Doncaster upon ‘Tuesday at 
night, and not to see you sooner. 

“What mony you shall deliver to my man his acquit- 
tances shall serue as my owne for his discharge. 

“T must intreate you speake to my man to be carefull 
of all things that concernes my charge till we meet. 

“I praye you forbeare the Bal. of Gildall for luckes road 
siluert, for I am so far engaged as I must pay it. If you 
be not so soon at Doncaster as Tuesday, I will stay your 
coming. No more: but I am and will euer rest, 

“ Your faithful and 
“ true frend, 
“Tnos. Percy. 


W. O. W. 


« Gainsborough, 
Nov. 2, 1605.” 





ISAAC MANN, D.D., BISHOP OF CORK AND ROSS. 

In the parish register of Donnybrook (1712— 
1768) the following entry appears :— 

“Buried, Madam Calwell, from the Folly, 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1721.” 

For some time I was at a loss to discover what 
“the Folly” was, and where situated; but on 
turning over an old volume of the Dublin Chroni- 
cle, | happened to light upon the following para- 
graph, which not only-clears away all obscurity in 
the matter, but furnishes a highly interesting 
anecdote of the estimable Bishop Mann, which 
it would be well, I think, to admit into the pages 
of *N. & Q.” 

In the number for 17th January, 1789, the 
anecdote is given in these terms : — 

“ About forty years since, when the Doctor, who lived 
as chaplain in the Lord Chancellor Jocelyn’s house at 
Stephen's-green [Dublin], was passing thro’ the hall, 
he observed an old man with newspapers under his arm, 
whose aspect denoted he had seen better days; and on 
asking the veteran some questions, he informed the Doc- 
tor, that he had once been in affluent circumstances, that 
his name was Clenahan, and that he had kept a brasier’s 
shop in Back-lane; but that in order to push his for- 
tune, he had taken a lot of ground at the rope-walk near 
the Low Ground at the rere of the quay called after Sir 
John Rogerson [close to Ringsend], whereon he ex- 
pended a large sum in building two houses, which he 
had not money to finish, and in consequence was ruined. 
This place was long known by the name of Clenahan’s 


* G. P. B., No. 223. 

t I do not feel certain that I have correctly deciphered 
these words, for Percy’s writing is not easy to read. I 
hope, therefore, some one will rectify the passage if I am 
Wrong, or explain it if Iam right. This letter, written 
to one William Stockdale, is in the “ Gunpowder Plot 
Book,” No. 5. 


Foliy. However, before he concluded the account of him- 
| self, he mentioned his having assisted his father at the 
memorable siege of Derry in 1688. This circumstance 
excited the attention of the worthy Doctor, and he re- 
lated the particulars to the Chancellor, who communi- 
cated them at an ensuing Board to the Governors of the 
Royal Hospital, whereupon the old man was appointed 
an officer in the Invalids. The writer of this anecdote 
saw him several times in his regimentals, happy through- 
out the remnant of his days, owing to the humanity and 
condescension of Dr. Mann, then Minister of St. Mat- 
thew’s [ Royal} Chapel, Ringsend [in the parish of Don- 
nybrook }.” 

Bishop Mann died 10th December, 1788 ; and 
in a letter from Cork, dated Ist January, 1789, 
and published in the Dublin Chronicle of the 8th 
of the same month, we have the following parti- 
culars of his burial : — 

* Last week the remains of the Right Rev. Dr. Mann, 
late Bishop of Cork and Ross, were landed here from 
Bristol, and deposited at the Bishop's Palace until yester- 
day, when they were interred at Ballinaspig. The fu- 
neral was superb; all the clergy in the city [of Cork] 
attended, with scarfs, &c., and there were upwards of 
fifty carriages.” 

It is interesting and useful to rescue from 
oblivion, and to bring together, the scattered 
memorabilia of great and good men. For some 
particulars of this “ good bishop,” see Bp. Mant’s 
History of the Church of Ireland (vol. ii. p. 469), 
and Archd. Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice 
(vol. i. p. 233.). A biographical sketch, written 
by one who describes himself as connected with 
the departed prelate by no other ties than those 
of long acquaintance and friendship, appeared 
in the Dublin Chronicle, 23rd December, 1788. 

ABHBA. 





HMlinor Hotes. 


Onty Passrort to EnGianp signep by Na- 
rotron I.— Whilst France and England are 
working harmoniously in the Chinese waters the 
following Note may be considered interesting. 
The only passport ever signed by Napoleon I. for 
an Englishman to visit England was that given to 
Mr. Manning*, and that was “vii China.” Mr. 
Manning having, whilst at Cambridge, considered 
himself deeply injured by the college authorities, 
left his native land with the intention of pene- 
trating into the interior of eastern climes, ‘where 
Englishmen had never trod.” In France Mr. 
Manning became intimate with Carnot, the Abbé 
Remusat, whose labours in oriental philology have 
shed a lustre on his name, and in fact with the 
créme de la créme of French literati, From 
France he travelled through Thibet, China, Japan, 
&e. in native costume, and as a native; and I now 
possess bis credentials to the King of Oude, signed 
by Dundas. When it was resolved by the Prince 

* Mr. Manning’s brother, who is still alive, favoured 
me with this fact. 
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Regent to send an embassy to China under Lord 
Amherst, Mr. Manning, after much solicitation, 
reluctantly consented to accompany it, for the 
insult he had received at college deeply rankled 
in his mind, and almost induced him to renounce 
his native land. As he was, however, so well ac- 
(quaint <1 with the interior of China, his partici- 
pation in the embassy was especially desired ; Sir 
George Staunton, in fact, de clined to ace ompany 
the embassy unless Mr. Manning was included. 
How the embassy sped is notorious, and how, on 
returning to England, the Alceste was wrecked", 
and the shipwrecked suite were taken to St. He- 
lena. Sir Hudson Lowe, the governor, granted 
pe rmission to the members to visit Napoleon upon 
the condition that they should not address the 
banished hero by the title of “ Emperor.” Napo- 
ke to each of the gentlemen composing 
he suite; and when he came to Mr. Manning, he 

, sharply asked his old acquaintance, “ Who 
signed your passport for England?” Mr. Man- 
nine t with the most c mplimentary tact replied, 

par I'Empereur.” So delicately uttered was the 
allusion to his past imperial sway that Napoleon 
deeply blushed. A. J. Dun«ry. 


I vartford. 


eon spo 
t 





Miuxtron'’s Burnpness. — In a broadside sur- 
mount d with a portrait of Praise-God Barebone, 
and entitled The Picture of the Good Old Cause 


drawn to the Life, containing “several examples | 


f God's judgments on some eminent engagers 
ywwainst kingly government,” the name of the poet 
ippears third in the list : — 

1inst the Kings, and 
uch totally Llind, he 


“ Milton that writ two Books a 
Salmasius his Defence of Kings, s 
/ t much above 49 years la.” 


t 


This broadside is in the British Museum (669 f. 
25. vol. K.), and was published on the 14 July, 
1660. We We Be 


Fiy-Lear Scrrps.iines.—Written in a copy of 
Donzella Desterrada, or the Banished Virgin, 
written in Italian by Car. Francesco Biondi, i 
three Bookes, by J. Haywood, of Graie’s Inne, 
Lond. 1635. fol. 

“ Such is the envie of the present age, 

No booke (thoagh drest in the best equipage 
Art can invent) shall passe the censure of 


Some critike, who will forge wrong cause to scoffe 
At | ne hy > so good a peece, rather than he 
Would be thou ght guiltless of sufficiencie. 


“Ror, KrctumGHate.” 
\ contemporary autograph on the same fly- 
leaf would suggest the writer, as well as the 
former possessor of the book. Ee 


The shipwreck forms a curious coigcidence. Lord 
rin and the Baron Gros were wrecked too, and lost all 
heir credentials and other documents. 
+ A memoir of Mr. Manning, Ww ho die 
Lin the Gentleman's Ma e. 


1 at Bath, will be 
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cate these particulars to “N. & Q.” 


X. Ave. 25. °60, 


Tootn axnp Eca Merar. — Some time sinee 
“N. & Q.” contained several communications on 
this subject. The following passage from Buailey’s 
Annals of Nottinghamshire (iii. p- 1235.) assigns 
an origin to the name quite different from those 
given by other correspondents, and may there- 
fore, whether right or wrong, be perhaps worth 
record. 

Speaking of the freemen enrolled at Notting- 
ham in 1757, Bailey mentions as one of them 
William Tutin, buckle-maker, and then goes on 
to say, — 

‘It was ason of this latter person who was the in- 
ventor of that beautiful composite white metal, the intro- 
duction of which created such a change in numerous 
articles of ordinary table services in England. This 
metal, in honour of the inventor, was called Tutinic, but 
which word, by one of the most absurd perversions of 
language ever known, became transferred into ‘tooth 
and egg,’ the name by which it was almost uniformly re- 
cognised in the shops.” 

R. F. Skercntey. 

Surceons anp Apoturcarizs in THe Ercu- 
reenta Century. —I transcribe from a letter 
written in the year 1737, the following account 
of the state of the profession of manmidwifery and 

surgery in the towns of Manchester and Leiceste 
r¢ spectively : — : 

“Our town ( Manche ster) is so crowded, that what busi- 
ness I have allready met with, I have (as ’t were) pulled 
it out of the fire, by the merit of my success! For, I do 
assure you, I have been hitherto a happy Surgeon! and 
have not yet miscarried in any case which I’ve under- 
took. F : 

“JT begin to think I mist it much in not settling in 
Leicester, instead of Manchester, -when I consider you had 
not a Manmidwife within ten miles of Leicester towa! 
nor a Surgeon y* cou’d’cut for the Stone! 

“T’ve deliver’d forty women safely, and some of ‘em 
twice; and they are all alive and hearty, except one who 
I deliver’d of a mortify’d monster. We indeed are quite 
too ful in this Town (Manchester), considering how the 
Apothecarys quack under our noses.” 


Did these “ Apothecaries” keep open shops, 
like the present apothecaries of Germany, and our 
modern “ Chemists and Druggists ”? J.G.N. 





Iaisn Orricers 1n Foreign Service.—Captain 
Laurentius O’Connel served on the Staff of Ge- 
neral Riedesel, who commanded the Brunswick 
forces which accompanied Burgoyne to America, 
and were taken prisoners at Saratoga in 1777. 


Capt. O’Connel was taken prisoner at the battle of 


Bennington, 16th Aug. 1777; was on parole 
W oburn, Mass., 11th January, 1778, and was per 
mitted in June following to proc eed to Europe 
with despatches for the Duke of Brunswick. He 
eventually attained the rank of Lieut.-C olonel in 
the Brunswick service, and died on half-pay in 
Ireland in 1819. 

Not meeting any mention of the above officer in 
the account of the O'Connell family, I communi- 
They are 














in 
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xtracted from Leben und Wirken des Gen. Lieut. 
» Riedesel, Leipzig, 1856. FE. B, O'CALLAGHAN. 
Albany, N. Y. 


AccipEeNts From Licutsxinc. — The public are, 
s yet, eninformed of the proper treatment to be 
ydopted in cases of injury by i htning, and of the 
wonderful how y immediate relief afforded by “ cold 
iffusion.” ‘ 
” Thus, tea My 


r sh« 


rson is struck 
be poured on the head of the 
nerson immi di and if the arms or legs are 
found benumbed ¢ ry wralysed, they should be im- 
‘ket of cold water. 
vever, in the loins, neck, and 
in most cases remain for several 
days, but by degrees will gradually go off. In 
nelusion, I must mention the fact that the pro- 
portion of these accidents among males and 
females is as 8 to 1. Does the straw or silk bon- 
net act as the lightning conductor? According 
) Pliay, Mizaldus, and others, houses are pro- 
tected from lightning on which the houseleeh 
crows: and that the electric fluid never so 
the holly, bay-tree, or fig-tree. - BN 





'"d 
ly 








Queries. 

Tricueras, Writtnes or. —I am occupied on 
some inquiries about the minor Spanish poets, 
and among them Trigueras. Ticknor mentions 
only his attempt to reduce two plays of Pope to 
the unities, and his poem Za Riada. Maillet 
(Nouvelle Littérature ad Espagn » P- 112.) says he 
imitated Pope and invoked his spirit, son ombre, 
in some beautiful lines. I cannot find his works 
in the Bibliotheque, and know only La Riada and 
acomedy Ze Precipitado, As some of his writings 
are said to bear on their title-pages “ Madrid y 
Londres,” perhaps they may be in the British 
Museum. If any of your correspondents, when 
there, will look and tell me the titles, and espe- 
cially the invocation to Pope, I shall be much 
obliged. Tarpy. 

Paris. 


Oren Town-Firips.— The Rev. J. pn, 
igton, Derbyshire, will be glad of any parti- 
culars, or references to where suc . partic ulars 
may be found, of the origin of “ town-fields,” di- 
vided into numerous small allotments, generally 
in ahigh state of cultivation, but in no way fenced 
ff from each other; also names of places where 
such open fields, not common, still exist. 





Ee ti 





Mosnem axp Morcan. — 
_“Mosheim jocosely says that some interpreters of 
cea have sought for the lost tribes in Nova 
Zembla.” 


. The above is at page 15. of a pamphlet pub- 
lished - M. Cooper, entitled The Babylonish 


lo vn, buckets of 
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Captivity and its € ‘onseque neces, by yo Morgan, 
London, 1746. Is Mosheim ever jocose ; and, if 
so, where? Is the writer the Morgan noticed by 
Pope in 

‘Morgan and Mandeville could prate no more.” 


W. D 


Guost 1x tue Towrr.— Is there nota ghost 
story connected with the Tower of Londo: 
what is it? Has not the ghost, or ay 
been seen once at least during this « 
with fatal results ? 





Parntincs.—I possess a much-admired painting 
5X4, representing a ruined bridge and running 
brook, by the margin of which — sits a medi- 
tating female figure, the who! vshadowed by 
dark trees, between the suns iene boughs of 

h is seen a distant landscape, whose most 
prominent feature is a rocky headland, and the 
sky tinted with the glow of the last rays of the 
setting sun. It is signed in right-hand corner 
*G. S.,” date 16(44 apparently). Qu. Whose 
signature is this? Connoisseurs have declared it 
to be by Swandaveld, sometimes called the Hermit 
of Italy. Wanted, some particulars respecting the 
life and pictures of this artist, whose name is 
quite strange to me, and I nawe in vain endea- 
li h might en- 





voured to obtain a Pilkington whicl 
lighten me. I also own an  eanlenad painting, 
cattle, water, and landscape, said to be by Ibbet- 
son, 2 comparatively modern artist. Some par- 
ticulars respecting him and his works ? 
N. Hi. 
Bisuor Bayes. — In a farm-house in Suffolk 
there exists a good oil painting, which tradition 
ays is the portrait of Bishop Bayles. On the 
picture is the date 1624, and et. 68. Any in- 
formation respecting this prelate (if there eve 
was one of the name) will greatly oblige 
Ilerus Frarer. 
‘Every Man ts convincep,” and “ Every man 
thinks he can drive a gig before he tries it, ma- 
nage the woman he may be desirous of calling his 
own previous to marriage,” &e. In using the 
above proverb, saying, or what you will, there is 
often tacked a list of feats alike easily carried 
through in imagination, but impracticable in per- 
formance, to those mentioned of the gig and the 
lady. Can any of the correspondents of “N. & 
* favour me with such a list, and at the same 
time state to what or whom we owe the origin of 
the saying, the friend from whom I had it having 
unluckily forgotten the exact terms in which 1 
was couched? K. 
Arbroath. 


Rev. Bens. RupGe was born 8 Nov. 1725, 
died 30 June, 1807, aged eighty-one, having held 
the rectory of Wheatfield, Oxon, for fifty-seven 


years. He was of Winchester § School and Uni- 
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versity Coll., Oxford, and afterwards Demy of 
Magdalen. Of his family I have full particulars, 
but is anything known of his literary attainments? 
I believe he was the author of several pieces in a 
work entitled Muse Anglicane. 

I have in my possession some of his Sermons (in 
MS.) and two MS. books full of English and 
Latin verses in his handwriting. One has several 
leaves torn out, as if spoiled in writing or not 
worth preservation. In the margin of several 
pages Tre has written against Latin subjects 
(Magd.), sometimes adding a date, 1746, and 
once Oriel, 1745. Against one is written “ Battle 
of the Books,” under date Magd. 1746. To what 
can this refer ? F. B. Retton. 

Lee, S.E. 


Sire Joun Hawkwoop. — 

“The Honour of the Taylours, or the famous and re- 
nowned History of Sir John Hawkwood,” Xc. cuts, 1687, 
Ato. 

This black-letter book of 55 pages and preface 
is stated by Lowndes to have “ suggested to Sir 
Walter Scott the writing of Quentin Durward.” 
What say your correspondents to this statement ? 

Dera. 


Drrpen’s Porms.—I lately purchased a small 
quarto volume containing some early editions of 
Dryden's separate poems, bound up together, and 
lettered “ Dryden’s Works, Vol. I.” It comprises 
the following works : — 

1. A Poem upon the Death of his late Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector, &c. &c. Written by Mr. Dry- 
den. 1659. 

2. Annus Mirabilis. By John Dryden, Esq. 1688. 

3. Astrea Redux. By John Driden. 1688, 

4. On King Charles’s Coronation. 1688. 
5. To my Lord Chancellor. 1688, 

3. Mac Flecknoe. No title-page or date. 

7. Absalom and Achitophel, a Poem. 

e — augmented and revised. 1692. 
The Medal. The third edition. 1692. 

9. Religio Laici. 1683, 

10, Threnodice Augvstalis. 

11. The Hind and the Panther. 
1687. 

12, Britannia Rediviva. }? p.. tae ‘ 

3. Eleonora. j First editions? j g99' 


The seventh 


The second edition. 1685, 
The third edition. 


1688. 


I have not given the titles in full. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Dryden, states 
that the first edition of the Elegy upon Cromwell 
(1659) “is extremely rare.” Is this correct ? 
And are the other editions, or any of them, at all 
valuable or curious? I should suppose not, as I 
gave only eighteenpence for the whole. I am 
aware that only Nos. 1. 12. and 13. can < first 
editions. Epwarp J. Sace. 


Wrypsor Reetsters.—In Windsor di co. 
Berks, is a monument bearing the subjoined in- 
scription, but without date : — 


“In happie memorie of Edward Jobson and Elynor 
his wyfe by whome the sayd Edward had issue vi sonnes 


vidz. Edward, Francis, Humfrie, James, William, Richard, 
and iiij daughters, Elizabeth, Elizabeth, Katherine, Sara.” 
Above the inscription is a relievo of an altar, the 
father in the attitude of prayer on one side, with 
his five sons kneeling behind him in rotation. On 
the other, the mother with her four daughters, 
while at the foot of the altar is an infant swathed 
up like a mummy. A coat of arms beneath is, 
azure, three leopards’ faces or, impaling, ermine, a 
chevron gules. Can any of your readers give a 
conjecture as to who Edward Jobson was; when 
he tlourished, or the family name of his wife ?* I 
fancy the tomb must be of the Elizabethan 
period, or thereabouts. 

While mentioning Windsor, I may be permitted 

hint that the registers, which are in tolerable 


preservation, laconically record the burial of 


King Charles the First thus, under the date, 
* King Charles in y* Castle.” The registers con- 
tain also several entries of a family of the name 
of Milton, as we know they were in Berks. Might 
not these be available to throw a light upon the 
family of England's sublimest poet ? 
ABRACADABRA. 
Svear.— I read in the Edinburgh Review that 
in several provinces of France sugar is unknown. 
Can any of your readers point out what influence 


this has on the health of the inhabitants, and if 


they are exempted from any maladies to which 
we sugar consumers are liable ? 


Rep-not Guxs.—The following curious cutting 
may be found worth a corner in “ N. & Q.,” and 
obtain by that means some farther information as 
to the truth or otherwise of the Doctor's state- 
ments :— 

“ At p. 262. of Dr. John M‘Culloch’s Essay on Malaria, 
a work of authority and much value, published in 1827 
by Longman and Co. of London, is the following passage: 
* That guns which had been reposing for a century at the 
bottom of a deep sea, were red-hot when brought up to 
the light of day, was as little believed and as much ridi- 
culed as the limitations of the malaria in this case will 
probably be by the sceptics in question. Yet the inves- 
tigations of the same credulous person proved its truth, 
and added a new and interesting fact to chemical science.” 

“Of the curious matter alleged so positively but ob- 
scurely in the foregoing quotation, he nowhere else in his 
work offers either detail, or proof, or explanation; and 
yet from his character and position he was not a man to 
make a gratuitous mistatement. If what he has 90 
enigmatically asserted is indeed a fact, it will well de- 
serve to be ‘added to the number of ‘ The Hot Contra- 


dictions.’ 
T. S. L. 


Oxrorp Autuors. — The two following dra- 
matic authors are noticed in Wood's Athene 


* Two daughters bearing the same baptismal appelle- 
tion are recorded, who, to judge from the effigy, were both 
living at the same period. I have met with this occur- 
rence in old pedigrees sometimes; a predilection to per- 
petuate some family name may have been the cause, but 
it must invariably create confusion. 
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Oxoniensis : —1st. Thomas Walters of Jesus Col- 
lege, M.A., 1680, son of John Walter of Perce- 
field in Monmouthshire. He “wrote all or the 
most part of” The Excommunicated Prince, a play, 
published in the name of Capt: ain Bedloe. (W ood’s 
{thene (ed. Bliss), vol. iv. Fasti m. p. 375.) 2nd, 
Richard Triplet, son of Richard Triplet, born at 
Shipton on Charwell, Oxfordshire, entered a ser- 
vitor of Trinity College in act term, 1687. Wood 
says, “ He hath _ a comedy not yet printed.” 

{Wood's Athen (ed. Bliss), vol. iv. p. 690.) Mr. 
Triplet seems to have taken his degree of M.A. in 
1697. Could any of your Oxford readers, who 
may be able to refer to Rawlinson’s MS. continu- 
ation of Wood's Athena, in the Bodleian Library, 
give me any information regarding the — quent 
history of these two authors ? . InGuis. 


Pavement. —'The question about “ ride ” or 
‘drive’ (2 S. ix. 326., ef pustea) puts me on a 
farther inquiry. Does the pavement on which (in 
towns at least) both means of locomotion are used, 
intend the place for walk ing also? In France the 
footway is, oe nies speaking, distinguished as “le 
trottoir,” and in Ireland as “ the flags,” per synco- 
pen for the “ flag-stones ;” while one pedestrian 
aeommodation in London is, cat’ éfox4v, denomi- 
ed “the pavement.” The distinction is sufli- 
ciently maintained in the country by “ footway ” 
and “road;” but I should like to know is “pave- 
ment” the generic name of both, or the specific 
name of either, and of which ? IMPAVIDUs. 


Massena.— Mr. D'Israeli (Coningsby, ii. 203.) 
says that Mass¢na—as well as other French mar- 
shals— was a Ilebrew, and that his real name was 
Manasseh. Tle was a native of Nice. 
the Piedmontese dialect, maséna signifies a child: 
as in the Piedmontese Gospel of St. Luke (i. 7.), 
“Ealaviou néssune maséna”—“ And they had 
no child.” Was his sobriquet —“ the favourite 
child of Victory—-the spoilt child of Victory” — 
a play upon this meaning of maséna ? 

What is the derivation of maséna? Is it from 
the Latin nascor ? In many of the Italian dialects 
m and n seem interchangeable: thus, the Latin 
Jespilus, a medlar, is in Italian Nespolo. 

Is there any foundation for Mr. D'Israeli’s state- 
ment? It is clear that the ple ay might equally 
have been made whether Mass¢na was his real or 
assumed name. E. G, R. 











n 


Rererence 1x Bartuo.invs.— 
“ Saxa per ultima sed vestigia cauda fluebat, 
Vitis ut, intortis que passim effusa flagellis 
Luxuriat, manibusque suis ceu proxima prendit.” 
4) ° 
The above is among many other passages re- 
lating to horses at p- 51. of Th. Bartholini de 
Equo Libri tres, Amst. 1675. The references are 
gene — b rief. I have no difficulty with “ Virg.” 
“ Ho r “ Juyv.,” but am puzzled by “ Zil.” 


Now in 


| a farmer near Edinburgh, and that he died about 
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As the lines are good, I shall be obliged by being 
told whence they are taken. E. M. 


Nortu Sea.— Has any monograph of this been 
published? If none have bee n publishe 1, where 
can one find a good account of the various banks, 
such as the Dogger Bank, the Wells Bank; and 
the remarkable chasms (e. g. Great and Little 
Silver Pits), &c., in it. The best account of it 
with which I am acquainted, is that in the enny 
Cyclopedia, The vessel mentioned there, as being 
then engaged in the survey of the North Sea, I 
suppose was the unfortunate “ Fairy,” which was 
afterwards totally lost. Whether the survey has 
been since then renewed and comp om ty’ eve 
not ascertained. E. G. R. 


Testing THE STRENGTH oF CANNON BY SUPER- 
HEATED STEAM.—Can your readers inform me if 
such a severe (and economical) test has ever been 
applied, and the date of such experiments? The 
expansive force of steam is much greater than 
that of gunpowder. Many volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes, no doubt, owe their terrible effects 
to this power of steam; the water of the sea 
finding its way to subterraneous fires. 

An ARTILLERY VOLUNTEER. 

Beattie tHe Porr.— During a brief stay 
England I am desirous, on behalf of a grand- 
nephew of James Beattie’s, resident in the United 
States, of obtaining information respecting the 
family of the poet; particularly, the date and 
place of death of William Beattie, the brother of 
James, with any notices of his fumily or their 
representatives, 

It is thought that the said William Beattie was 


1810. D. M. Srevens. 
Godalming, 20th August, 1860. 


EssentTrauists.— I a leave to transcribe for 
insertion in “ N. & Q.” a query which was pro- 
posed in Gent. Mag., Ages, 37 1797, but appears 
never to have been answered : ; 


“ A correspondent desires us to procure him some in- 
formation respecting the sect of the Essentialists, un- 
noticed by Mosheim or his translator, and their tenets.”— 
P. 336. 

“ The sect,” observes Churton, in the same volume, p. 
125., “never very numerous (a single congregation at 
Manchester being the only one I ever heard of), became 
extinct, I believe, with its first authors; and now at the 
distance of rather less than four-score years from its 
origin, the very name of Essentialists, like Brett's ‘Tradi- 
tion, is scarcely known.” .. “ The Rev. Thomas 
Brett, LL.D., who renounced the Communion of the 
Church of England, not because her doctrines were erro- 
neous, or her rites superstitious, but because her Liturgy 


| was ‘defective’ in certain points, ‘such as Chrism or 


Ointment in the office of Confirmation, mixing Water 
with the Eucharistical Wine’ (Brett, p. 52.), ‘ and a few 
other matters, which Brett and his party deemed ‘ Es- 
sentials’; and for that reason it was, I believe, that they 
were called Essentialists.” 











Brett harmonising with Dr. 
Deacon and the Jacobitic clergy of Manchester. 
On what grounds, then, does Radcliffe, in Bib- 
liotheca Chethamensis, vol. i. p. 170., mention these 
two writers as adversaries, thus :— 

“1742, 
tialists, on 


Here we find 


Essen- 


Essentialists. Tracts in Defence of the 
several hands, viz. Wagstaffe. Lawrence, 


Grabe, Leslie, Brett, Griffin, & London, 1718, & 

“ +o lracts against the Essentialists, by Hart, My- 
nors, Deacon, Snat, Earberry, and Walker. London, 
1718, &c 


Does Mr. Lathbury, in his History of Non- 
Jurors, furnish a Biographie Bibliographique of 


this sect ? Inpex INDICATORIUS. 





Rurries With Answers. 
PiLatForM (?) an Americanism.—I am igno- 
rant of the precise signification of the American 
political term platform, and rasbly, perhaps, there- 


fore venture to question its originality. Peter 
Heylyn uses the word in an appropriate sense (x 
fallor), in his AMicrocosmos, ed. 1627, p- 204. 


‘ Contarenus supposeth the Venetian Re spublique 
to be a very modell of Platoe’s old plat-form.” 
Detta. 


[ Platform, in some parts of the New England States, 
signifies an ecclesiastical constitution, much as we say 
‘ the platform of Geneva”: but perhaps with this differ- 
ence; that we, when we speak of an ecclesiastical plat- 
orm, employ the term with an implied reference to those 
Christian communities which recognise no “divers or- 


ders ” (the Presby teris in, for instance), in contra-distine- 
tion to the thre efok 1 gradation, Bishop, Priest, Deacon, 
prevailing in the Ane glican Church. This is a distine- 


tion with which Brother Jonathan does not appear to 
trouble himself. Of late years the word platform has 
also got into very common use throughout the U. S. to 
denote the collection of principles avowed by a political 
party ; in which connexion any particular principle of the 
party is called a plank. “ The Free Soil party regard 
every plank and splinter of the Buffalo platform as a relic 
of untold value.” “ Distrust a bad man, even if put 
upon the best plutform,. . . . every plank of which 
could be stood upon.” See Bartlett’s Dict. of American- 
isms, 1859, on platform and plank. } 

Suamrock.—Query the etymology ? J. K. 

[ Shamrock, qu. Seamar-ogh, i.e. holy trefoil. 

Patrick preac shed the Gospel to the Irish, he used the 
leaf of the shamrock for a holy purpose, namely, to illus- 
trate the doctrine of the Trinity, Three in One. } 


Pusste-Puck Fister. — What is the meaning of 
this term, which is ap pli «l to John Goodwin, “the 
celebrated Nonconformist and controve reialist, by 
John Vicars in a violent pamphlet entitled Cole- 
man Street Conclave visited. London, 1648, page 
13? De tta. 

On referring to Vicars’s pamphlet, we find the true 
readin 1g to be ‘Puffie-Puck fiste.” Puck-fist is supposed 
by Nares to be what we now call a fuz-ball or puff-ball 
(fungus pulverulentus ) The 
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proachfully or satirically. The prefix “ Puffie” appear 
to have been employed by Vicars with a special allusion 
to the personal appearance of John Goodwin, whom, just 
after, he styles a “ fat-fed bo dy,’ and, in the title-page, 


“ this most huge Garagantua.” 


James or Caratrava.—Where can I find 
full information regarding this knightly Order, 
which appears to have flourished about th 
twelfth century? Was charity its primary ob. 


ject, like that of the Order of Malta? 


James W. Bryans, 

[An account of the military Order of Calatrava, for- 
merly known as the Order of Salvatierra, will be found in 
Burke's Orders of Knighthood, pp- 301—306., Svo., 1858.) 


Cravpe Du Var.—Where shall I meet with a 
true and correct sketch of the life and doings of 
Claude du Val, the renowned highwayman. Also 
whether any “ Life” of him has ever been pub- 
lished Martin pve Barréav. 

[The Life of this noted highwayman, who was exe 
cuted at Tyburn, 21 Jan. 1669, in his twenty-seventh 
year, was published in 4to., 1670, under the title of Me- 
moirs of Me nsieur Du Val. 7] 


Marriacrs nerore Noon.—Can any of 3 
correspondents tell me the origin or meaning of 


the law which obliges marriages to be belore 
noon ? CANTAB. 

+“ regulation which limits the hours when matrin 
may ye celebrated is due to Canon 62: “ Neither 





any Ministe under any pretence whatsoever, 
any persons so licensed in marriage at any unseason 
times, but only between the hours of eight and twelve in 
the forenoon. 

On a careful perusal of Canon 62 it would seem that 
the limitation as to time, 8 to 12, was r 


ble 











intended only for 
marriages by licence, not for those by banns, This is not 
so understood at present ; ‘but it fully accords with Canot 

102, which clearly indicates that the limitation as to 
time was expressly intended for marriages by licence. 
The right of granting special licences (for persons to be 
married quolibet loco aut tempore honesto) is reserved to th 
Archbishop by stat. 26 Geo. 

The canonical restriction, as it affects ordinary mar- 
riages by licence, appears to have originated in the consi- 
deration that “licensed persons,” having avoided the 
publicity of banns, ought at any rate to be married 
openly, and not “at any unseasonable hours” (“ for 
better security against clandestine marriages,” W heatly). 
The framers of our Canons did not surely meditate any 
needless restriction; nor are they likely to have forgot- 
ten that great principle of English law, which holds 
good within all reasonable limits, “matrimonium debet 
esse liberum.” 

It has been thought that the forenoon was indicated as 
a fitting time for marriage, on the old Church principle 
that the bridegroom and bride, when they made their 
matrimonial vow, should be fasting; and in many wed- 
dings we may yet discern traces of this idea, in the wed 
ding breakfast after the ceremony. It has als » be 
sug gested that the forenoon was appointed in order tha 
a due interval might el: apse between the religious part of ot 
the ceremony and the concluding festivities of the ev 
ing. | 
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Ricplies. 
rHE ROMMANY, OR GYPSIES, 
(1* S. iv. 471.; xi. 326.; 2S. ii. 143. 193.3; wi 
270.3; vii. 96.170, 262. 32 25.) 

None of your correspondents, I think, have 
mentioned the remarkable work of Mr. Roberts of 
Sheffield, entitled : — 

Gypsies: Their Origin, Continuance, and Des- 
m; or lhe Sealed Book Oper ed. The Fijth Edi- 

tly Enlarged. By Samvuxt Rosertrs. London: 
les gmans, 1842,” 8vo. 

The germ of the above was a small volume pub- 
lished in 1830, and entitled: “Paratiter Mira- 

- ' 
CLES, OR THE JEWS AND THE GyPsIEs. Mr. 
Roberts is ope ‘tly the first writer, who, on 
prophetical grounds, declared the Gypsies to be 
EeyrTians. In his preface » he tells us that: 

“The principal object in view is to prove that the 
Grpsies are the descendants of the ancient Egyptians, 
decreed by the fiat of the Almighty, as proclaimed by 
His thr great Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
to be dispersed for a certain period, in the wildernesses and 

fields, of almost all nations, and to be then gathered t 
tive land, and taught, 








under a Saviour and a Great 
One, to know the Lord.” — p. v. 

“About twenty years ago, Mr. John Hoyland, of this 
member of the Society af Friends, published a work 
1*An Historical Surv y of th e Customs, Habit 
resent State of the Gyrsies [York, 
e, like almost all preceding writers ‘on the s 
ved that they were Soupras, the lowest cas ste of ‘Hin i- 
doos, driven from their native country by Timour Beg, in 
This work strongly engage l Ge attention of 
hor of the following pages; and being then about 
ng a small miscellaneous volume, he inserted an 
e in it, entitled, ‘A Word for the Gypsies.’ In that 
unpted to prove that they could not possibly be 
as; but he was not then able to show who, or what, 
or whence they were . . 

“The preservation of the Grrsres as a distinct people, 
so dispersed in the wilds of all countries, appeared to him 
3 rtaking more strongly of the miraculous than even 
at of the Jews, whose remaining a dispersed people is 
acknowledged to be by Divine appointment. ‘The idea 
at length led him to examine if there were any intima- 
ps given in the Scriptures of the preservation of any 
ich people, for he had not then the least recollection of 
hat being the case. His astonishment, therefore, was 
great indeed, when he found, as he conceived, not only 
that there was such inti mation given, bat that ther 
was the most astonishing ear prediction of such a 

hat coul possibly have been writ- 
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WV he re e the n, it may be asked, are those extraordinary 
people, on whose existence the truth of Prophecy and the 

accuracy of the Scriptures depend? If they exist at all, 
they cannot be hid, for they are to be in all countries; 
they cannot be mistaken, since their peculiarities are so 
humerous and striking. Ask not, then, where the scat- 

tered E gyptians are, but rather ask where are they not? 
During four or five ht ind dred years they have been known 
to have been occupying the Wildernesses and the open 
fields of almost every country in Europe. They have 


from the first told eve ry one who they were and whence: 





“ 


- it can be proved that the Gypsies were in 
elore that period.” 
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they came. Though they knew notl 
they all, always, asserted that they 
Nobody believed them, because, as pr 


despised. Images and idols thev hz 








ceased. They have, as a people, no Re 

tries they are in all respects the same; all speaking 
same language. Now, then, if the Gyrsies are not th 
dispersed EGyrtians, what are they? If the dispersed 
and scattered Gy; sies are n lants of th 


' 

‘ ig Egyptians, where a 
Introd. to 4th edit., pp. ix.-x. 2 
Mr. Roberts’ arguments against the 
being Soudras, or any Caste of Hindoos, are give: 





Gypsi 


at p- 67. He declares that, “The aflin ty ol the 
two languages is the only ground on which th 


pop ilar opinion is grounded; and meets this by 
ol serving that “ it is very prot bable that both lan- 
guages, viz. the Egyptian and Hindoo, may havi 
sprung from the same root.” At p. xv. he ad- 
duces a passage from the “ History of Egypt’ 
in the Edinb. Cab. Lib. on the connexion between 
India and Egypt, and “the striking resemblan 
which is known to subsist between the usages, 
and mythology of the ancient 
inhabitants of Western In lia, an I thos e of the first 
settlers on the Upper Nile.” —cf. pp. xxix.-xxx. 
* The most remarkable circumstance,” says Mr. 
Roberts, “that is known as having taken place ir 
the History of the World, between two nations, i 
the Connection between the Egypt: nd the 
Hebrews.” This rema connection is well 
stated in pp. xxxv. 145-190. 61., &c. 
Again, the contr between the Ancient Egyp- 
tians and modern Gypsies is presented to us in a 
the least, ingenious way, 
het 


a prophetical antithesis 





} 


superstitions, arts, 











y 
rkable 









very striking, and, to 

as a retributive reverse, 
pp. X ii.-xii. 59-60. 

The remarkable peculiarity, stro 
Mr. Borrow, attaching to the 
tries, viz. the almost universal chastity of thei 
women, and the exceeding rareness of any con- 
nection between them and the Busné or Genti ‘les, 
is well turned to account by Mr. 


gly stated by 
Gypsies in all coun- 





Roberts : — 

“Tt seoms « learly to me that there is one and o1 ly 
way of accounting for it — the Decree of the Almighty as 
requisite to keep them a distinct people; just as He has 
bestowed upon them, for the same pur; , such an un- 
conquerable attachment to living in the open fields, with- 
out either God or Idols,” — p. Xxxix. 

At p. 210. the author has a curious ¢ 
entitled “The Expelled Egyptians, or Gy} 
Discovered as Ancient Inhabitants of Mexico. 
It thus opens: — 

“Tt has been already observed, that many ages nad 
between the time of the Egyptians being con- 
ju and expelled from theit native country, to tha 
when the Gypsies are now stated to have been first pub- 
licly noticed as w 1¢ strangers in Europe: that cir- 
cumstance, it was said, might be accounted for — even 
supposing that they had been for ages existing in tl 
same wandering state. 











The next chapter, ia continuation of the former, 
treats of the “Ancient Ruins in Central America. 
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At p. 97. is given a long list of oy words 
for familiar things, taken down from the mouth of 
one Clara Hearn, a Gypsy girl, by Mr. Roberts’ 
daughters. 

An interesting and well-compiled “ Account of 
the Gipsies” appeared in Chambers’s Miscellany, 
Edinb. 1847, vol. xvi., No. 139. The writer ob- 
jects to the Egyptian theory : — 

“Not only is the Gipsy language different from the 
Coptic, and the Gipsy manners different from those of the 
natives of Egypt, but, what is still more decisive, Gipsies 
are found wandering through Egypt as through other 
countries, and are there treated as foreigners, just as with 
us.... The conclusion of the Indian origin of the 
Gipsies, to which we are led by a consideration of their 
language, is remarkably corroborated by the similarity of 
character, customs, and occupations which the Gipsies 
exhibit with certain existing tribes or castes among the 
Hindoos, particularly the Nuls or Bazegurs, a wandering 
race in Hindoostan, of very low repute among the other 
Hindoos, and speaking a dialect apparently as different 
from the pure Hindoostanee as the Gipsy is.”—p. 2 

To the above, Mr. Roberts would reply, that 
“the ancient language of the Egyptians is a lost 
language,” p.59., and that from the remote period 
of their expulsion from Egypt, the Gypsies in 
Egypt are strangers at home. The fact is, His- 
tory fails us with regard to the origin of the 
Gypsies, and the theor y of their being Hindoos 
expelled by Timour Beg is as hypothetical as any 
other. We are sadly in want of some facts to 
bridge over the chasm which, at present, we are 
obliged to jump. Mr. Borrow observes 

“As to the story of their Egyptian origin, it is pro- 
bable that its authors were the European Ecclesiastics, 
who, surprised at so strange an ap parition as these wan- 
derers’ must have been, and building on some hint that 
they had come from Egypt, imagined that they saw in 
them the fulfilment of the Prophecy of Ezekiel: —*I will 
make the land of Egypt desolate in the midst of the 
countries that are desolate; and her cities among the 
cities that are laid waste, shall be desolate for forty years ; 
and I will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and 
will disperse them through the countries.’ 


Yet this is but a guess too, and was perhaps 
suggested by Mr. Roberts’ book. 

Another work on the Gypsies, which 
been noticed, is entitled : — 


has not 


“ The Gipsies’ Advocate, or Observations on the Origin, 
Character, Manners, and Habits of the English Gipsies ; 
to which are added many Interesting Anecdotes. By the 
Rey. James Crabb. 1821,12mo. 1832, 12mo.” 

In The Penny Magazine, Lond. 1836, vol. vii. 
p- 17. 114., are two papers entitled «The Eng- 
ish Gypsies ” and “ Continental Gypsies. 

ErRionnaca. 





LIBRARIES BUILT UP IN WALLS. 
(2™ S. ix. 511.; x. 16.) 


Though the editor of the Southern Times seems 
to think that a likely tale is as good, if not better, | 
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than a real one, I beg to say that I do not agree 
with him; and I congratulate myself in having 
been the means of exposing in the pages of “ N. 
& Q.,” through the inquiry and report of our 
friend James Dix, that the Willscot story was a 
hoax, — pretending, as it did, to have discovered 
a copy of so rare and valuable a book as Cover- 
dale’s Bible of 1535. 

There has, I understood, been another similar 
story afloat, that a book was recently found at 
Wolvercote, a village two or three miles from 
Oxford, on the rebuilding of the church ; but this 
story also may be fairly suspected of having no 
better foundation. 

There was, however, a real discovery of this 
kind made three years ago at Addington, near 
Winslow, Buckinghamshire ; and some particulars 
of it have been communicated by the Rev. Thomas 
Walter Parry, the curate, to the Buckinghamshire 
Archeological Society. Browne Willis had stated, 
that about the time of his publication of the Aati- 
quities of the county, several missals were found 
in the chancel wall of this church. Mr, Parry 
consequently gave instructions, when the old 
church was pulled down, to look out for any ap- 
parent openings in the walls, and especially near 
the piscina. On the 5th Aug. 1857, the workmen 
came upon several books, together with a super- 
altare, some fragments of glass, &c., which had 
been deposited in the north wall of the chancel. 
I am informed that they were exhibited at the 
meeting of the Buckinghamshire Society recently 
held at Newport Pagnell, and described in the 
Catalogue circulated on that occasion. Mr. Parry 
is of opinion that they were concealed by Thomas 
Andrews, who had been instituted to the rectory 
in 1559, and who may have taken alarm at the 
articles touching ancient office-books, &c., which 
were circulated by Archbishop Grindal soon after 
his appointment to the See of Canterbury, in 1576. 
The books remain in the possession of the Rev. T. 
W. Parry. The missals of which Browne Willis 
speaks are lost sight of. Joux Govan Nicwots. 

P.S.— Having been favoured by Mr. Parry 
with a sight of the Catalogue of the temporary 
museum at Newton Pagnell, I am now enabled to 
enumerate the books. They are six in number :— 

1. “Opusculum reverendi patris fratris Guillermi Pepyn, 
sacre theologie professoris Parisiensis clarissimi, ordinis 
1 cc super Confiteor novissime editum. — Paris. 

519.” 

2. An imperfect volume of Sermons for Lent, of about 
the same date. 

3. “ Modus Confidenti compositus (illegible) Reverend 
ay Andream.” 

. “The Prymer in Englysshe and Laten after the use 
of y Set. set out at length with many goodly Prayers, 
and with the exposicion of Miserere and In te Domine 


speravi, with the Epystles and Gospels throughout the 


hoole year. Prynted at London by Thomas Pety t, 1541.” 
| (The only other known copy of this edition is at Stony- 
hurst.) 
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5. “ Manipulus Curatorum. Autore Guidone de Monte 
Rocherii. Lovanii, 1553.” 

6. “Summa Doctrine Doctoris Petro Canisio, Societatis 
Jesu. Andouerpix, 1571.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This last shows that the secretion of these books | 


was not earlier than the time of Thomas Andrews, 
rector of Addington 1559—1587 ; and besides his 
initials appear on some of them, and also on tlte 
super-altare, which is a small slab of slate, let 
into an oaken frame, and measuring 7} in. by 5}. 
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from Quinquagesima, even from a very remote 
period, if the letter of Telesphorus, anno 127, is 
to be considered as genuine : — 

“ Quapropter cognoscite . . . statutum esse, ut septem 
hebdomadas plenas ante sanctum Pascha, omnes clerici 
in sortem Domini vocati, & carne jejunent; quia sicut 
discreta esse debet vita clericorum 4 laicorum conversa- 


| tione, ita et in jejunio debet fieri discretio.” 


There were also eighty-seven pieces of glass, | 


painted, tinted, and plain ; some window lead, and 
a piece of (probably) an old sacring bell. 


CARNIVAL AT MILAN. 
2°¢ §. ix. 197. 312. 405.; x. 18.) 

I readily concede to your learned correspondent 
Mr. Bucktron, that “ historical evidence” and 
contemporaneous “ testimony,” if une rceptionable, 
are to be preferred to the “ opinions ” of moderns. 
This is self-evident. But what he advances as 
historical evidence is either not to the purpose, or 
untrustworthy ; and of the two testimonies re- 
ferred to, from St. Gregory and St. Augustin, the 
one is beside the mark; the other, I doubt not, 
will prove to be spurious, when I succeed in 
finding it. 

The question between us is—did the primitive 
church of Milan begin the fast of Lent from the 
sixth or the seventh week before Easter ? That it 
began from the seventh, I stated on the authority 
of Martene; who, though a modern, was, never- 
theless, so stored with the knowledge of eccle- 
siastical and liturgical history, that his statement 
would be entitled to be received, not merely as an 
opinion, but almost as an authoritative decision. 
He refers for that statement to St. Ambrose, “ De 
Elia et jejunio, cap. 10.” I have since examined 
the passage referred to, and find that what the 
Saint says, is simply to this effect—that at Milan, 
during the observance of 
Saturdays as well as the Sundays were excepted 
from the fast. Hence Martene infers that, as a 
matter of course, the Milanese began Lent from 
the seventh Sunday like the Orientals: as they 
followed these in excepting the Saturdays, so 
they necessarily imitated them as to the com- 
mencement of the fast. I freely acknowledge 
that St. Ambrose does not mention a seven weeks’ 
last, fotidem verbis; and so far, the passage is not 
perfectly conclusive. 

Still less, however, does Mr. Bucxton es- 
tablish his position by the testimonies he refers 
to,— St. Augustin and St. Gregory. As to St. 
Gregory there is no dispute. He says that at 
Rome they began from the sixth Sunday, and no 
one disputes it. It was the same in the Western 
Churches generally, The clergy at Rome, how- 


ever, I will observe in passing, began the fast 


As to Mr. Buckrton’s reference to St. Ambrose, 
nothing can be more puzzling. He gives no quo- 
tation, but merely a reference, thus — “ (Serm. 
xxxil, Amb. Op. v. 22. B).” I presume the B 


| refers to the Benedictine edition ; by far the best. 


Now I have examined this edition, and have failed 
to discover it among the Sermons, or indeed in 
any part of the Saint’s works. As to the “ Ser- 
mons” so called, they are shown by the learned 
editors to be spurious, and are thus classed — 
“ Sermones S‘*. Ambrosio hactenus adscripti.” 
But even among these I have not succeeded in 


| finding the passage alluded to, in which the Saint 


| land.” 


tuadragesima, the | 


“ assigns as a reason for its consisting of forty-two 


| days, that such was the number of stations of the 


Israelites in passing from Egypt to the promised 
There is a treatise entitled “ De XLII. 
mansionibus filiorum Israél.” This, however, ac- 
cording to the editors, is decidedly spurious. 
But even here I have failed to discover any allu- 
sion to the connexion of the quadragesimal ob- 
servance with the stations of the Israelites. Will 
Mr. Bucxton, therefore, kindly produce the 
quotation, or give us a more intelligible refer- 
ence? If the passage be taken from the genuine 
works, and if it assert distinctly that Lent at 
Milan commenced only from the sixth Sunday 
before Easter, J will gladly acknowledge that to be 
irrefragable evidence, and will say “ causa finita 
est.” I seek only the truth. 

The historical evidence, also, from Sozomen 

and Socrates, has no direct bearing on the ques- 
tion. That adduced from Sozomen, in which he 
states that the faithful at Constantinople and the 
neighbouring countries as far as Phenicia, kept 
a fast of seven weeks, does not in any way show 
that there was not in the Western Church an 
exceptional city which did the same. And as to 
Socrates,—even if the passage quoted touched the 
question —he is on this subject most untrust- 
worthy. In a few lines immediately preceding 
the very extract produced by Mr. Bucxron, 
Socrates says : — 
“avtrixa ras mpd tov Idcya wnoreias, adAws rap addacs 
dvAarromévas éoriv evpeiv* ot wév yap év Poy, tpeis mpd TOU 
Ilagya ¢BSouadsas, tAnHY SaBBarov Kat Kvpiaxns, CuyNMMEVas 
vnorevovar.” (Lib. v. 22.) 

At Rome they fasted only three weeks before 
Easter ; and out of these, deducted the Saturdays 
and Sundays! So Socrates. Surely Mr. 
Bucxton must have overlooked this passage ; 
otherwise he would never have quoted this author, 
thus contradicting, point blank, the very testi- 


says 








mony he rr - his letter, from St. Au- 
gustin, viz. that : en when consulted, 
replied, “ When rT go to Rome, I fast on the 
Saturday as they do at Rome.” Socrates, then, 
is utterly untrustworthy on this point. Martene 
oye of him,— 

“Vorum Socratem, si non mé ndacii, 
arguunt Cassianus et S. Leo Papa, ipsi etate xq 
auctoritate longe superiores, qui non solium tres, sed sex 
integras hebdomadas Rome, atque adeo in Occidente 
jejunatum fuisse tradunt.” (De Antig. Lec. Ritibus, lib. 
iv. cap. 18.) 

Benedict XIV., also, speaking of this 
assertion, says : — 

*,... “id purum patum mendacium esse, evincunt 
contraria Leonis Magni, Petri Chrysologi, aliorumque 
Patrum, qui Socratis wtate vixerunt, testimonia congesta 
a Natali Alexandro, Dissert. iy. ad sec. 2.” (De S& 
Dieecesand, lib. xi. cap. 1.) 

[I demur, moreover, to the principle which 
seems to be assumed by your correspondent, that 
any one writing at a former period is to be taken 
“evidence” of what took place 
during that period. That depends on many con- 
ditions. Would a man now writing, in London, 
on the customs of the inhabitants of Moscow, for 
example, but who never had been at Moscow, 
afford “ historical evidence” of those customs ? 
Now Socrates was a layman, living at Constanti- 
nople ; and he advances an absurd assertion about 
Rome, which, as we have seen, is in op position to 
his contemporaries, who had greater opportunitie s 


of knowing the truth. His authority, then, is 


ey 
Mr. Buckton spe aks of 
from the darkness spread over this pe riod (ei ahth 
and ninth centuries) by the ascendency of Rome, 
then encouraging the propagation of idle tales, in 
lieu of history and criticism.” Now from this I 
of course totally dissent ; but I refrain from com- 
bating it, because such inflammable matter is, I 
think, entirely unsuited to the peaceful pages of 
“N. & Q.” Joux Wirtrams. 
Arno’s Court. 
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sISHOP BEDELL. 
(2™ S. vii. 350. ; viii. 301. ; x. 61. 97.) 


The following letters and ieee relating to 
Bishop Bedell are preserved in Her Majesty’s 
State Paper Office : — 

1627. May 29. Charles I. to Lord Depuly. [ Hy. Cary, 
Viscount Falkland). For William Bedell, B.D., to be 
Provost of Trinity College by Dublin. (Copy.) 

1629. June 2. William Bedell, the late 
Trinity College, to Archbishop Laud. To assist the two 
fellows of the College deputed to intercede with the a r 
for their freedom of election of a new Provost. . b. 
here is attached to this letter a very perfect bat las 
of Bedell’s seal, bearing his peculiar device—a c rucible in 
flames, and surrounded with the Hebrew motto. 

1630. Dec. 6. Bishop of Kilmore to Archh Sng Laud. 








Provost of 
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Has received his letter enclosed in those of Mr. Hamilton. 
Relates the strife he has fallen _ ) with regard to his 
unworthy chancellor of his diocese . Dr. Allan Cooke}, 

1630. Dec. 15. Orders of the pore Justices Adam 
Loftus, Viscount Ely, and Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork 
and Council in the cause of William, Bish iop of Kilmore 
and Ardagh, plt., and Robert Ferrall, deft.: appx vinting 
that the town and castle of Glynne and 12 cartrones of 
land anciently belonging to the bishopric of Ardagh, to- 
wether with the Rectories of Clonogher and Clonderath, 
should be reassured to the Church of Ardagh. (Copy.) 

1630. Dee. 15. Charles I. to the Lords Justices. War- 
rant for carrying into effect the above Crder, notwith- 
standing the Statute of Mortmain 

16351. May 10, Dublin. Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh 
to Archbishop Laud. Touching the castle of Glynne and 
12 cartrones of land laying hard by in Ardagh, which 
L 1 O'Ferral, sometime holding the place of Bishop of 
[ 1583—1603], made aw: ty with, and which Sir 
Thon as Cary endes avours to wrest from the - 











1637. Sept. 2. Bishop of Kilmore to Laud. " Expects 
Laud’s thoughts about our university patent and statutes, 


Hopes the settlement of the College will be healthful to 
= Church, The King’s letters in favour of the Bishops 

Ardagh and Kilmore about the Leitrim lands. Has 
called to residence Mr. N[icolas} Bernard, Dean of the 
rural deanery of Kilmore. 

1637. Oct. 12. Laud to Bishop of Kilmore. Tis views 
as to dissolving pluralities, especially of bishoprics and 
residence of clergy. (Extract.) 

1638. Sept. 19. Acts of the Diocesan yy of Kiimore 
on the complaint of Mz argery King, wife of Murtach 
King, Vicar of the parish of Templeport, against William 
Barty. Vicar of Anagheliff, for battery and injury to her 
husband and herself. 

1638. Oct. 20. 
Armagh to the 
decrees. 

1638. Nov. 12. Dublin. 






sishop of Kilmore against making synodal 
Bishop of Kilmore to Laud. 
Sickness of his son in England. The ill success of the 
inhibition of pluralities and non-residence. He deprived 
Mr. Bayly of the benefice into which he first intraded 
himself, and excommunicated him for his second intra- 
sion into that of Mr. King, the translator of the Bible 
into Irish. 

1638. Dee. 1. Bishop of Kilmore to the Lord Deputy. 
Thos. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford.] Vindicates Mr. 
King, whose living he had taken away, and refers to the 
Lord Primate, the Bishop of Meath, and Sir James Ware, 
for his character. His fitness to translate the Bible into 
Irish. 

1638. Dec. Bish p of Kilmore to Laud. glad his 
Grace does not : den spair of the recovery of our ect cicciast cal 
body. The Lord Primate promised to use his utmost 
endeavours to remedy our disorders. The bruit has much 
ceased concerning his bringing into the Castle-Chamber, 
and premunire for the Diccesan Synod.—The termoa 
lands. 

1638. Dec. Sum of the matters objected against Mut- 
tach King.—Indorsed Articles of the High Commission. 

1638. Jan. 12. Bishop of Derry [D*. John Bramhall] 

Laud. Inter alia, forbears to send the bishop of Kil- 
more’s canons lately made at his Diocesan Synod. Derry 
considers it a strange attempt, and the first that has been 
heard of in Europe ‘for 500 years. j 

16: 38. March 13. Charles I. to th Archhbish yp of Dublin 
and others relative to ithe comp! aint of Dr. Allan Cooke, 
the Vicar-general and Official of the Bishop of Kilmore, 
and a certain Thomas Price, made to the P rimate of Ar- 
magh. (Formal Document by the Lord Deputy in Latin.) 

339. March 29. The Pri of Armagh to Charles I 











The inhibition suit from the Primate of 
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Respecting the business of appeal between Dr. Allan 


Cooke and the Bishop of Kilmore. Indorsed by the 
Bishoy yp “ Apostle’s refutatory.” (An inclosure, 12 May, 
1639 ) 





1639. May 2. Petition of the Bishe P of Kilmore to th« 
King in Chancery, with Order thereon, touching two 
several appeals, one by Allan Cooke, Doctor of Law, his 
Vicar-General, the other by William Bayly, M.A. (Copy.) 
May 24. Dublin. Bishop of Kilmore to Laud. 
Concerning his Chancellor’s appeal from the Lord Pri- 
mate to the Chancery. (ncloses Charles’s letter to the 
Arc bb ishop of Dublin and others, and his petition to the 
1 Chan ery a 
of : io 28. Laud to the Bishop of Kilmore. The 
eals of Chancellor Cooke and Bayly to the King in 
neery—explains the danger of incurring a premunire 
al at his diocesan synod. —Thet proken times of the Church 
we live in.—The speech of the Chief Justice of the Com- 
1 Pleas. (Ce py:) 
39. Aug Bishop of Derry to Laud. States (inte 
alia) that the Bisho pric of Kilmore is settled by the au- 
th rity of the Council Board 

if 41. Nov . 6. Rem 
ionalty of Cavan to the 
extraordinary document is ger 

















stra try and Com- 
and Council. 


uttributed to 








1; but whether he was coerced into drawing 
tup— who can say? 
1641. Nov. 10. Dublin Castle. Answer of the Lord 


Sir W iM am Pars ae} 
document. | 


Justices [ Robt. Lord Dillon, and 
and Council to the above. [A 





very severe 





HERALDIC VISITATIONS OF IRISH COUNTIES. 


(3* S. x. 89.) 


A reference to the voluminous and most valu- 
able “ Reports of the Commissioners on the Public 
Records of Ireland” enables me to answer the 
inquiry of Anupa on this subject very fully. 

Your correspondent will there find (2nd Rep. 
Sup. p. 65.) a Report from the late Sir W ‘litem 
Betham, then (1811) Deputy Ulster, giving a list 
of the contents of the Office of Arms at Dublin. 
This list is also — in Moule’s Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, p. 609, but, as neither of these books 
are commonly to be met with, I trans cribe the 
Report (from the original) so far as it relates to 
the Query of your correspondent : — 

“Ulster King of Arms has in his possession = [ cus- 
tody] Ist. Four Volumes of Books called Visitation books 
containing the Pedigrees and Arms of the Nobility and 
Gentry of several Counties in Ireland, particularly the 
Counties of Dublin, Meath, Louth, and Wexford, from 
1568 to 1620, taken by virtue of Commissions directed 
to Nicholas Narbonne and Daniel Moleyneux, Ulster 
Aing of Arms. It appears that Visitations were made 
in other Counties, from the references in various Books 
how in the Office to such as were formerly there, and 
—— were, it is supposed, detained as private property 

by the heirs or executors of the former Officers, but at 
what particular period is Tago Many Books are 








said to have been carried off by the Person holding the 
Office of Athlone Pursuivant of Arms, who fled to France 
with King James IJ. He also carried off the Official 
Seal.” 


A very interesting account of the Wexford Vi- 
sitation of 1618 — the o nly one mentioned by yout 
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correspondent — was given in the Wexford Inde- 
pendent of August 6th, 1856. 

I should with pleasure lend a copy « f that paper 
to Anna (whose address I know), if it would fa- 
cilitate his inquiries. 

It is much to be desired that the good old cus- 
tom of holding Visitations (if ever it was a custom 
at this side of the Channel), should be revived: and 
were the courteous gentleman and accomplished 
genealogist who now holds the Office of Ulster to 
visit each county in Ireland, there is little fear 
that his summons would be disregarded even in 
these utilitarian days. 

Since the appointment of Sir Bernard Burke, 
the Office of Arms has assumed an air of neatness 
and a lightsomeness not at all in keeping with the 
musty associations usually connected with such 
places, and literary men are allowed free 
the documents there preserved when their inquiry 
is fora literary object. 

It is to be regretted the powers of Ulster in re- 
straining the use of unauthorised arms are not put 
in force. Not to mention armorial bearings for 
which some kind of prescriptive right is claimed, 
one is constantly horrified by seeing on the panels 
of cars and cabs plying for hire in the streets of 
Dublin barbarous imitations of heraldic devices, 
depicted in the most glaring colours, utterly re- 
gardless of every principle of “ the gentle Science 
of Armorie.” 

In England the tax on armorial bearings g 
a sanction to law of the Kings of Arms, 
enforces that sovereign’s sway. 

In “justice to Ireland” let us have tax ex- 
tended to this country: it is the first and the last 
we shall ask for! Jomw~ Rimron Garstix, A.M 

Merrion Street, Dublin 
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Coronation oF Epwarp IV. (2"* 8S. x. 106.)— 
There is a mystification in the “ extract from the 
Cinque Ports at Romney,” as communicated by 
your correspondent, which is indeed puzzling. 
“ Be it remembered, that on Sunday after the 
Feast of St. Leon, and on the Vigil of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, in the year 1461, our Lord Ed- 
ward the 4th after the Conquest ‘sublevatus est 
in regem et apud Westm. coronatus.” Now, 
that the Sunday after the Feast of St. Leo should 
be also the Vigil of SS. Peter and Paul is simply 
The Feast of St. Leo and the Vigil 
occur, and have always occurred, on the 
day —June 28. ‘That this is the case at present, 
anyone may satisfy himself by inspecting the Ro- 
man breviary. And there has been no alteration 
since 1461, as I have a proof now before me in a 
MS. volume written just at that period. This 
codex commences with a Calendar, in which June 
thus noted: “Leonis ppe. Vigilia.” And 
June 29, “Petri et Pauli,” rubricated. I have 


impossible. 
same 


28 is 
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also before me a very early printed missal, an. 


1484, in which the day is thus marked in the | 


Calendar: “ iiij kl.” (Julii) [id est, 28 Junii] 
“Sci Leonis pape. non transf. Vigilia.” And in 
the Calendar of a Sarum breviary printed at Paris, 
1524, I find the day thus marked: “ iiii kal. Leo- 
nis ppe” 
VIIL.) “et conf. 3 lect. ci no, Vigilia. 28.” 


That Sir Harris Nicolas, therefore, should assign 
the 13th day of June as the Feast of Leo, on the 


authority of the Cotton MS., is somewhat sur- , 


prising. I cannot help suspecting also a little 


oversight on the part of your correspondent as to 


the reading of the document from which he quotes. 
It would have been better, I think, to have sent 
you the original Latin (as I suppose the whole is 


in Latin) of the first as well as the second part of 


the extract; for it is in the first part that the 
whole of the question,—the date of the corona- 
tion, —lies. 
the day of Edward 1V.’s coronation was the 28th : 
and it is worthy of special remark, that the coro- 
nation day of our most gracious Queen is also the 
28th of June. Joun WiLLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 

Rev. George Watson (2™ 8. viii. 396.; ix. 
281. 355.)—I have only during the last few days 
been able to look over “ N. & Q.” for the last 
four months. 

I have in my possession a MS. Sermon, given 
me by my father some years ago, and upon which, 
on his authority, I marked the name of Rev. 
George Watson as the author. I have every 
reason to believe in the correctness of this state- 
ment, as the subject of Mk. Gutcu's inquiry was 
an intimate friend of my great-grandfather, the 
Kev. Benjamin Rudge. Had I time I think I 
should find in my father’s correspondence some 
particulars of Mr. Watson. Perhaps a search 
amongst the records of Winchester School might 
give some information. 

The text of the sermon referred to is James iv. 
G., and at the end are references to Eccles. vii. 8., 
Proverbs, iii. 34., as if the sermon was to do duty 
for each of the three texts. 

The sermon has evidently been used by others 
besides its author. 


Whether my father had many of Mr. Watson's | 


sermons I cannot say; if so, they were gradually 
destroyed. I have, however, fragments of two, 
which from a comparison of handwriting are, I 
think, by Mr. Watson, rather than by Mr. Rudge. 
One was intended for a Sermon on Isaiah, Ixiii. 
1. The subject of the other is the Resurrection. 

F, B. Rerron. 

Dacre Park, Lee. 


Witneren Vioxets (2" S. ix. 427.) —In com- 
pliance with the wish of N. J. A. I send the en- 


({ guess at this last contraction, as it is | 
blotted out according to the command of Henry ' 


However, it is sufficiently clear that | 


| tire of this poem, which I copy from an old serap- 
book of mine. As well as I recollect, I copied it 
| upwards of thirty years ago, but from what book 
or periodical I cannot now say. I have a lin- 
| gering memory that it was from The Literary 
Gazette, but perhaps the words suflixed will afford 
a clue: — 
“ Long years have pass‘d, pale flowers, since you 
Were culled, and given in brightest bloom, 
By one whose eye eclipsed your blue, 
Whose breath was like your own perfume. 
« Long years, but tho’ your bloom be gone, 
The fragrance which your freshness shed, 
Survives as memory lingers on, 
When all that blessed its breath have fled. 
“ Thus hues and hopes will pass away — 
Thus youth and bloom and bliss depart ; 
Oh, what is life when these decay ? 
The faded leaf, the withered heart.” 
Rovce et Noir. 
Horn Booxs (2™ S. ix. 101.) — Pocock, the 
printer of Gravesend, was a very clever and in- 
dustrious man. He was the founder of the first 
Kent Archeological and Naturalist Society. He 
died at Dartford, and is buried in Wilmington 
Churchyard. His son, who served in Portugal 
under General Evans, gave me the following in- 
formation, which may serve as a clue to the period 
| of the extinction of the Horn Book: “ My father 
printed a Child’s First Book, or Reading made 
Easy, vulg. ‘Redamadazy,’ 2 years before Rusker, 
who usually has the credit of that work.” (And 
I may add that the wood-blocks with which it was 
illustrated are now in my possession, together 
with the blocks Pocock used for perhaps the first 
halfpenny edition of Cock Robin, Jack the Giant 
Killer, and other children’s nursery literature.) 
Pocock, Senior, was the author of The History 
of Gravesend, Memoirs of the Tufton Family, Earls 
of Thanet, &c. &e., and he was the projector of 
The Navy List. His Museum was sold by Pearce, 
an auctioneer, at the Town Hall, Dartford. 
Atrrep Joun Dunkin. 
Dartford. 


EXCOMMUNICATION SINCE THE REFORMATION 
(2° S. ix. 364. 428.; x. 117.)—Instances of ex- 
communication in the early Protestant church are 
by no means uncommon, and may be frequently 
met with in the reigns of Eliz. and James I. The 
following extracts are from a paper in the State 
Paper Office, Dom. Car. I., assigned to the year 
| 1630, and relate to fees payable to Dr. George 

Parry, Chancellor to the Bishop of Exeter : — 


e. « + © 6) » oe « —se 

| cited to appear in the Chancellor’s Court of Exeter for 

not standing at the be[ lief] to which they answered that 

| they weare reguler and desired to be dismist, but cold not 

till they brought a Certificate the next Courte, and payd 

there fees, before which Court day, they haveing occation 

| to ridd to London, were excommunicate and paid 29* 2% 
and 124 a piece for their oath.”, 
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“John Smythe, Nicholas Wakeley, with 11 persons 
more, were unduly excommunicated, and were demanded 
3*,, 24 a piece for fees, and payd 4¢ for every name they 
had out of the presentment.” 

“Gyles Gibbes threatned by M". Chancellor to be ex- 
communicated unless he would pay the fees demanded ; 
and after excommunicated and soe stands, but like to 
dye, payd for his state 17+ ,, 0“ and 3*,, 24 more.” 

Your correspondent Mr. Win11AMson will pro- 
bably find other examples in the same series. 

7 W. Dovuetas IAmitton. 

Acts or THe Scortisu Parniaments (2™ S. 
ix. 159.) —Scorvs seems unaware that the Acts 
of the Parliaments of Scotland have been pub- 
lished under authority in eleven volumes seria- 
tim and complete. Vol. ii., although the first 
published (viz. 1814), contains the Acts of the 
Parliaments from 1424 to 1567. In an Order by 
the Commissioners prefixed to this volume it is 
“Resolved” that the “publication of the Parlia- 
mentary Records of Scotland shall commence with 
the Reign of King James I., and be carried on 
progressively,” but that the first volume “ be 
printed as a second volume in order to leave room 
in the series of volumes for the more ancient par- 


liamentary proceedings prior to the Reign of King : 


James I.,” which first volume accordingly ap- 
peared in 1844, embracing the Acts of the Par- 
liaments from a. p, 1124 to a.p. 1423. The last 
four volumes contain the Acts from 1670 to 1707. 

There is also a volume of “ The Parliamentary 
Records of Scotland in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh. Vol. I. Printed by Command 
of his Majesty, King George III. 1804.” The 
first date here is 1240, the last 1571. ‘There isa 
small volume containing “An Account of the 
Proceedings of the Parliament of Scotland which 
met at Edinburgh, May 6th, 1703. Printed 1704.” 
Also “The Index, or Abridgement of the Acts of 
Parliament and Convention (Scots) from 1424 to 
1707, with the Act ratifying and approving of 
the Treaty of Union of the Two Kingdoms, Edin. 
1707,” by Sir James Stuart, of Goodtrees, Solici- 
tor-General for Scotland. Wur11am GALLoway. 


Ficurrs 1x Weston Cuvrcn (2™ S, x. 108.) 
—Your correspondent W. A. Lricuton will find 
a coloured representation of the figures he men- 
tions in Dallaway'’s Heraldry, and also in a work 
published by Hall, Vertue, & Co. (price 3s.), 
called The Manual of Heraldry. ‘They represent, 
according to Dallaway, Sir John de Weston, of 
Weston Lyzars, in Staffordshire, and Isabel 
Bromley, his wife, and are taken from a volu- 
minous pedigree compiled by Sir W. Segar, 
Garter, II. S. G. 


Conressions 1x Verse (2™ S. x. 108.) — About 


the period mentioned, the broadsheet, Last Dying | 


uJ a . . 

Speech, Words, and Confession of an executed 
cruninal regularly concluded with a “ Copy of 
Verses” written by him “the night before his 


execution.” A specimen of such autobiographic 
lyries will probably satisfy C. E.'s curiosity. It 
was supposed to be written by Roland Preston, 
who was executed at Shrewsbury for the murder 
of Mr. Bruce and his housekeeper at Longford, 
Shropshire, about forty-six years ago : — 
“ Roland Preston is my name, 
From Fordhale Gates in Shropshire came. 
Who by a false deluding girl 
Am brought to grief and shame.” 
U. O. N. 

Mixton’s “ Parapise Lost” (2"4 S. v. 82.) 
— Enclosed are three other titles, used for the 
so-called “ First Edition” of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, differing from those noted by Nro-Enora- 
CENSIS as being in his possession. Your corre- 
spondent under that signature may be assured 
that the Comus he possesses is, without doubt, a 
rare volume, not more than eight or ten being 
known ; also, that it would at this time produce 
four times as much as it did at Bright's sale in 
1844, and may be therefore congratulated on his 
purchase at that time. 

I may as well, while on Milton, for Mr. Keicur- 
LEY’s use (see his Life of Milton, p. 265.) un- 
ravel the “lines on the Cambridge Carrier,” he 
confessing himself unable to make sense of them. 
The worthy carrier (Hobson) being of full age, 
and the prevailing plague not causing the usual 
packages to be carried to and fro to Cambridge, 
alike warned him that “his time was come,” but 
the “ruling passion strong in death,” he still 
cried “ more weight,” meaning of course to carry 
to and fro, so that subsistence might continue. 

“ Paradife loft.| A | POEM|1x | TEN BOOKS.— 
The Author J. ©. | Licensed and Entred according | to 
order | (&c. as No. 1. p. 82. 2"¢ S. v.) 1668.” 

No Address or Arguments to this Issue. 

Another same as previously noted (No. 3. page 

82.), except stars on the side ,*, Joun Minton 
* —1668. 
“ Paradise lost.| A| POEM |x| TEN BOOKS. | 
rhe Author | JOHN MILTON | LONDON. | Printed 
by S. Simmons, and are to be sold by | 7. Helder at the 
Angel in Little Brittain. | 1669.” | 


Arguments, seven leaves. On the last page is 
Errata without any address of the printer. N. T. 


Frances C. Barnarp (2" S, x. 69.) — All the 
information I can give to Mr. Incuis is this. I 
have another book written by that lady, called 
The Doleful Death and Flowery Funeral of Fancy, 
1837, from which it appears that she is the wife of 
Mr. Alfred Barnard, and the niece of the famous 
botanist Sir J. E. Smith, to whose widow the book 
is dedicated. F. J. 8. 


Loncevity (24S. x. 15. 56.)—In defiance of 
scepticism, overlaid with whatever amount of 
fable, to be received “ cum grano salis,” and sub- 


ject to whatever prunings, there is doubtless, for 
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instances of lengthened life, a solid substratum of 
truth. 

I send you three instances which, from the at- 
tending circumstances, seem to be well-authenti- 
cated: — 

In the museum of the Perth Antiq. Society are 
two portraits, carefully engraved, and of a good 
size. One of these is the portrait of 








“ Peter Garden, who lived in the parish of A 
Aberdeenshire, and died 12th January, 1775, aged 151 
years.” 

The other is that of 

“ Tsobel Walker, who lived in the parish of Daviot, 
Aberdeenshire, and died the 2nd of November, 1774, aged 
112 years. Established from the record of the parish of 
Rayne, in the Presbytery of Garrioch, county of Aber- 





deen. 

These portraits were “ presented to the Literary 
and Antiquarian Society of Perth by the Rev. 
Mr. Foote, 1785.” 

Both of the deaths are recorded as notabilities 
in the Scots Mag. for the period. In the number 
for January, 1775, we have 

“ Jan. 12. In the parish of Auchterless, Peter Garden, 
aged 151. He retained his memory and senses to the 
last. Tle has lived under ten sovereigns, viz. Charles L, 
Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, Charles I1., James 
’ ‘illiam and Mary, Anne, and Georges I. II. III. 
nembered to have been sent, when a boy, to the 
it boughs for spears in the time of the civil 







Nov. 1774: — 


v. 2 In the 


And in 


Walker, 


‘ 


aged 110.” 


parish of Daviot, Isabel 


I now give you the third instance. In the 


churchyard of Kirkliston, a little to the west of 


the old Norman church, stands a headstone with 
the following inscription : — 
“In Memory of 
Peten STEWART, 
who died 
In this parish at the advanced age 
f 101 years on the 10th October, 
: 1841. 
This stone 
erected by some of the members 
‘of a family 
whom he faithfully serv: 
upwards 
of half a century.” 


The registrar assured me that this was quite 
true, having known the man well, and that he was 
in life when he first took the census. He was a 
farm servant on the farm of Humbie, in Kirkliston 
parish. He did not know whether the register of 
his birth existed, but believed he came from the 
Highlands, and founded his age upon the period 
when as a boy he first came to the parish. 

WirrramM GALLowAy. 

Edinburgh. 


Ricuarp, Seventn Ear or Ancirsry (2™ S. 
x. 27.) —Debrett says, Richard, sixth Earl. of 
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Anglesey, married Ist, 24 Jan. 1715, Anne, daugh- 
ter and heiress of John Prust, Esq., of Monkey, 
Devon, by whom (who died 3 Aug. 1741) he had 
no issue; he married 2ndly, only a month (viz, 
15 Sept. 1741) after death of first wife, Juliana 
Donovan, by whom (who survived him, and re. 
married to M. Talbot, Esq., and died 20 Noy, 
1776) he had issue, 1. Arthur, his successor, and 
three daughters. The Earl died 1761, and on his 
death the succession to his Irish honours was con- 
tested between his son and John Annesley of Bal- 
lisack, Esq., who denied the validity of the late 
Earl’s marriage with Miss Donovan; but after an 
investigation which lasted nearly four years the 
question was decided in favour of the Earl's son, 
But on the coming of age of Arthur, in 1765, he 
was permitted to sit as Viscount Valentia in the 
Irish House of Peers only, his writ as Earl of 
Anglesey being thrown out by the English House 
of Lords. If H. J. M. would like to see the ac- 
count given by Debrett of, as he says, “one of 
the most curious cases in the history of the peer- 
age,” I shall most willingly forward it (date edi- 
tion of peerage, 1826). I should imagine the first 
question is, When was this Richard, son of the last 
Earl by Ann Salkeld, born, as 2 month only 
elapsed between the death of his first wife and 
the marriage of his second, who survived him ? 
hi. J. Fy none. 
Toms Recorps (2"¢ §. x. 63.) — Mr. Epwis 
Rorre has done the antiquarian “ state some 
service” by his excellent article on the above 
interesting subject. I have, for some years past, 
copied inscriptions which I found on head (grave) 
and mural stones, in the United Kingdom, and 
in.some old towns in France and Belgium, Ire 
land and Wales afford, perhaps, the richest field 
in this respect. What an interesting historical 
collection may be made by the correspondents of 
* N. & Q.” by sending what may be picked up 
in “those neglected spots,” where repose “some 
hearts once pregnant with celestial fire.” I send 
you the first that comes to hand. In the hand- 
some village churchyard of Hanslope, near Wol- 
verton, in Bucks, is a tombstone (no date, asit 
is broken off, but it is about 1832, as I can assert 
from other facts), with the following inscription: 
“Strong and athletic was my frame, 
Far away from home I came, 
And manly fought with Simon Byrne, 
Alas! but lived not to return. 
* Reader, take warning by my fate, 
Unless you rue your case too late; 
And if you've ever fought before, 
Determine now to fight no more.” 
This is the tombstone of Sandy M‘Kay, one of 
the finest specimens of a Scotch pugilist that ever 
travelled south of the Tweed, who met his death 
by the beating he got from Simon Byrne, the 
Irish boxer, the so-called Bottle; or rather, the 
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ibition took pl ice some time in the 
year stat 24 Abhorrent as the death must seem 
to all right thinking persons, the “ epitaph” is 
curious; and perhaps the moral or admonition in 
hould not be disregarded, Is 





the two last lines s 





oF : : 
there not something approximating to the passage 
of — 

He who fights and runs away, 

Will (or may) live to fight ahother da 





The following inscription is copied from a tomb- 
stone in the church of a remote village 
on n the north bank of the estuary of the Yare. 

It sufliciently characterises the life of a man ot 
independence, and to a certain extent the mental 
libre of his associates, the enthusiasm with 
which they pursued the country sports, and their 
honest 1 ough quaintly expressed, for the 
loss of their boon companion, who possessed the 
means, and did not fail to apply the m, to promote 
the pleasures of the chase, and to cheer the 
his hospitality. 

In the ancestral residence of the family is pre- 
served an equ portrait of this fine old 
sportsman, accompanied by the Duke of Grafton, 
both in curled and flowing wigs, with running foot- 
n, and surrounded by their hounds 
dants: — F 

“Here lieth ye body of Robert Gilbert 
f Cantiey in y* County of Norfolk, Gent., 
vho died 5th day of October, 1714, 
Aged 53 years. 

In wise Frugality, LUXURIANT 

In Just ce, and good acts, EXTRAVAGANT, 
ye world a UNIVERSAL FRIEND. 

No foe't yany, but y¢ Savage Kind, 
How many fair Estates have bey Erased 

sy y® same generous means, y* his Encre ased, 

His duty thi is perf armed to Geaven and Earth, 
Each leisure hour fresh toilsome Sport gave birth. 
Had NIMROD seen, he would y* game di ‘line 

lo Gilbert mighty Hunter’s name resign. 

Tho’ hundreds to ye ground he oft hath Chased, 

That subtile FOX DEATH, earthed him here at last, 
Ani} left a Fragrant Scent, so sweet behind, 

hat ought to be persued, by all Mankind.” 

H. D’Aveney. 
46.) — Allow me, by 


Cantley, 





~wrets, t! 











and atten- 














Aunt Satty (2°¢ S. x. 
way of supple ment, to remind you of my queries 
on this subject, forwarded early this year :—1. 
The origin of this play, and how long known to 
exist; and 2. Is the black lady suspended from 
rag shops : ny relative, or is she the verituble old 
lady on another peg. Georcre Lioyp. 


SENEX’ s Maps (2"¢ S. x. 8.) — Various maps 
publis - d by John Senex, conjointly with Charles 
Price and John Maxwell, are in the library of 
Trinity y Coll «7e, Dublin. Among them are North 
Anari a and Germany, Lond. 1710, fol.; M 

[Lond.] 1712, fol.; Saere i Geography n- 
F r John Senex Wi on 
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vlor], Lond. 1716, 4to; South Ame rica, Asia, 
Africa, Europe, Lond, [s. a.], fol. "“AAteds. 
Dublin. 


River Jorpan (2°* S. x. 109.) — The Wady 
Arabah, discovered by Burckhardt in 1822, was 
conjectured to have been, at some remote period, 
the channel by which the Dead Sea had dis- 
charged its waters into the Bahr Akabah (Red 
Sea): but it has been ascertained that this never 
ould have been the case, as the level of the Dead 
Sea is considerably lower than that of the Red 
Sea. oo Cyc. art. “Syria.”) Lieut. Sy- 
? . R.E., makes it 1312 feet, and Russeger 
1 French (or 1431 English) feet below the 
1 of the Mediterranean. The Lake of Tal 

rich (Tiberias) is 666 feet, and the ruins of Je 
are 560 feet below the level of the Red Sea. 


* The fact undoubtedly is,” says Wilson 


- 





(Lands of th 








Bible, i. 286.), “ that the Wadi ’Arabah and its continua- 
tion, the valley of the Jordan, whatever partial chang 
they may have undergone in our Adamic era, together r 
form rhaps the most wonderful crevasse in the whol 
whl—a fissure made by volcanic and basaltic erup- 





» the race of man appeared on the glob 
The Jordan (Sheriat Kebir) terminates in the 

Dead Sea, the excessive heat and evaporation 
ving no water to be carried into * ted Sea 

or elsewhere. . Beckton. 





M.S. is referred, on the subject of his Query, 
] Encyclopa dia Britannica, vol. xvii., ¢ ighth 
lition, paragraph beginning at the last line of 
page 187.:— 








generally believed to be most probable that, 


“It is now 
1e historical period, the whole valley from 


anterior to 





the base of yn to the Red Sea, was once an arm of 
the Indian Ocean, which has gradually subsided, k aving 
the thr lakes in. ies be l with their connecting ri ver. 


The same paragraph has farther remarks on the 
subject. It occurs under the title “ Palestine.’ 

G. J. 

Edinburgh. 

Joun Wrtuers (27S. x. 19.) —In‘a family 
pedigree the second son, his Christian name not 
being given, of one Whityers or Witcher, is “ said 
to have been Dean of Chichester.” Can he be 
identified with John Wythers ? W.C. 


American Rivers (2™ §. x. 90.)—In answer 
to X. Y. Z. as to the volumes of water discharged 
into the sea by the St. Lawrence and the Missis- 
I should say that the former is decidedly 
the greatest volume. I know nothing personally 
of the latter, but I believe 12 to 14 feet is its 
vreatest depth at any of its numerous mouths, 
whe reas the St. Lawrence (with which I am well 
a ited) is navigable to Montreal, about 500 
miles from the sea, for the largest steamers which 
cross the Atlantic; and the reason for their being 

] ‘d higher is not for want of water, 
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unavie to proc 


sippi, 
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but the rapidity of the current called the Lachine 
Rapids. ‘The narrowest part of the river at Mon- 
treal is the site of the new Victoria bridge, which 
is exactly two miles. Wn. 

Crericar Incumvenctss (2" S. x. 76.)—I give, 
from the Clergy List of 1857, a table of such in- 
cumbents as were inducted before 1800. In the 
names to which an asterisk is prefixed a change 
has since taken place. 





Bromham. Wilts. *H. Bayntun. 1793- 
Ashprington. Devon. *Jacob Ley. 1795- 
Beckford. Gloucester. J. Timbrill. 
Brettenham. Sutfolk. *S. Cole. 
Croston. Lancashire. S. Master. 
Dartington. Devon. *R. H. Froude. 
Denbury. - - 
Drayton, Fenny. Leic. *S. B. Heming. 
Enmore. Somerset. *J. Poole. 
Etchingham. Sussex. *H. Totty. 
Fagan, St. *, Glamorg. *W. B. M. Lisle. 
Faringdon. Hants. *J. Benn. 
Felstead. Essex. *J. Awdry. 
Gresley. Derby. *G. W. Lloyd. 
Hale, Gt. Line. *R. Bingham. 
Hartland. Devon. *W. Chanter. 
Hooton Roberts. Yorks. C, W. Eyre. 
Kettlestone. Norfolk. J. Cory. 
Hull. Yorks. J. H. Bromby. 
Stalmine, near Lan- Lance. J. Rowley. 

caster. 
Merryn, St. Cornw. *J. Bailey. 1791. 
Mounton. Monm. E. Lewis. 1789. 
Narburgh. Suffolk, W. Allen. 1799. 
Norton Fitzwarren. Somerset. J. Guerin. 1797. 
Otterhampton. ” J. Jeffery. 1794. 


Poole, St. James’s. Dorset. 
Preston, St. George's. Lanc. 


P. W. Jolliffe. 1791. 
R. Harris. 7 





Shalden. Hants. *C. H. White. ° 

Shereford. Norfolk. J. Cory. 1796. 

Sibson. Leic. *T. Neale. 1792. 

Thruxton cum King- Heref. *H. Wetherell. 1799. 
ston. 


J. Oakes. 1792. 
J. R. Holden. 1799. 
*R. Wetherell. 1798. 


Tostock. Suffolk. 
Upminster. Essex. 
Westbury- upon -Se- Glouc. 
vern. 
Westerham. Kent. *R. Board. 1792. 
P. J. F. Gantinton. 


Poems sy Burns anp Locxuart (2™ S. x. 
43.) — Your correspondent # has given us “ The 
Jingler,” — “ a poem,” as he says, “ attributed to 
Burns,” but on what authority, he adds, he does 
not know: and that I implicitly believe. ‘“ The 
Jingler” is no more like an emanation of Robby 
than of Rothschild. It has none of Burns’s fa- 
miliar rhythm —none of his point — none of his 
fire. I would wager a plack that it was not written 
by Burns; that it was not written by a Scotch- 
man: with much English spelling, it has some 
Scottish spelling ;— an easy affair; but there is 
no Scottish phraseology; there are Scottish words, 
but no Scottish combination of words ; it has not 
the Scottish mind: it wants couleur locale. I 
could be more minute, but it is not worth while. 

I have a hazy recollection of having heard or 
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read, somewhere, sometime, a set of verses with 
an initial line, of which, 

“ It was you, Christy, you,” 
sounds to me like a paraphrase: a stage song, [ 
think. Some other contributor to “N. & Q.” 
may be able to help me out here. 

I believe (and [ hope I may not be doing 
injustice), that your correspondent is playing 
“ Puck Steevens.” At any rate I will give him 
a lock of my hair if he can show that “ The 
Jingler” was written by Burns; and I will bestow 
on him “ my bonnie black hem” if he shows that 
it was written by any Scotchman at all. 

Kirktown Skevxz. 

Aberdeen. 

MeaninG or “Exp” wx Bunyan (2S. x. 208.) 
— Gerorce Orror is a name which one always 
recognises with pleasure, whether as affording a 
reply to some curious inquiry into the history or 
value of old editions of the Bible, or as a zealous 
illustrator of the literature and life of John Bun- 
yan. It was, I confess, with some surprise that! 
read his queries relative to what had always ap- 
peared to me, and as I supposed to “readers in 
general,” the very obvious and familiar meaning 
of “end,” as the word is used in the passages 
cited ; while the definition from Richardson seems 
quite beside the mark. Perhaps, indeed, the phrase 
“T was with him most an end,” may not be quite 
so intelligible as the other, but it is common 
enough among the good people of Yorkshire, and 
means that the greater part of my time was passed 
with, that being “an end,” that I “most” sought, 
secured, and enjoyed. As to the well-known 
rhymes, alike clever in expression and pertinent 
in meaning, 

“ For having now my method by the end, 

Still as I pull’d it came, and so I penn’d,” &c., 
it appears to me so familiarly plain, and obviously 
significant, that other words can hardly make it 
more so, at least to common readers. The idea 
is plainly a comparison between the catching hold 
of the cue of a story when conceived in the mind, 
and reeling it off in words by the agency of the 
pen, and the getting hold of the thread of a clew 
(or story) and unwinding it: a beautiful simile, 
I think, and illustrated alike by the extrication 
of the delicate filatures from the cocoon of the 
silkworm, and, had the attempt been successful! 
the raising of the Atlantic cable. How much more 
beautiful and precious than the former ; how much 
more marvellous, as well as more durable than 
the latter, that noble production of Bunyan’s ge 
nius, for the editing and illustration of whicb, 3 
well as for the best life of its immortal author, 
English piety and English literature are so greatly 
indebted to Georce Orror. H. 

I have often heard the phrase “ most an end” 

used in Yorkshire to denote “constantly,” “almost 
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all along,” “most of a person’s time,” &c.; a mean- 
ing which exactly suits Mr. Orror’s second 
extract. The kindred, almost identical phrase, 
“straight an end,” meaning “ straight forwards,” 
“without delay,” is equally common. ‘The an in 
this case is the early form of on = onwards. 

In the other two extracts, “to get by the end,” 
seems to be a figure taken from a ball or skein 
of string or thread, the whole of which may easily 
be pulled off, or unwound, by one who has once got 
hold of it by the end. Cf. thread_of a discourse, 
and the sailor's yarn. J. Eastwoopn. 


Sart Mines (1* S. vii. 261.) —‘“ When and 
where was the first salt mine established in Eng- 
land?” ‘The first pits of fossil or rock salt known 
in this country were accidentally discovered in 
Cheshire so late as a.p. 1670, at the very spot 
where Domesday records some brine-springs (p. 
268.). Henry VI. invited over some manufac- 





turers of salt from Zealand. The monopoly of 


this article was one of those which Elizabeth re- 
called. 

“The first discoverer of it was one John Jackson of 
Halton, about Lady-day last, as he was searching for 
coals on the behalf of the Lord of the Soil, William Mar- 
bury of Marbury, Esquire.” — See “Extracts of Two 
Letters written by the Ingenious Mr. Adam Martindale ” 
in the fifth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, No. 
66., p. 2015-17, 1670. 

“The rock-salt itself was accidentally found in 1670 in 
sinking a coal-pit at Marbury near Northwich, and was 
again found in 1779 in Church Lawton, It has also been 
found at Whitley on the right bank of the Weever, about 
five miles north of Northwich, but the principal mines are 
at or near Witton, between Northwich and Marbury.” — 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, p. xlvi. 

“Tt is stated in the Agricultural Survey of Cheshire, p- 
21. that there were works at Weverham at the Conquest, 
but there is no authority for this in Domesday, which 
only says that there were vii. salt-works in wiche appen- 
dant to this manor.” — Ibid. 

It is much to be regretted that of the transla- 
tion of the Domesday Book two volumes only have 
appeared. It was supposed that the whole work 
would extend to ten 4to. volumes; but having pub- 
lished a second volume, the translator died Sept. 
14, 1816, and the work was never resumed. I have, 
however, the pleasure to add that his son, the Rev. 
Wm. Bawdwen, residing at Old Trafford, near 
Manchester, has possession of his father’s manu- 
scripts, and would be glad if the publication of 
them were undertaken by some antiquarian or 
historical society. Bis.ioTHecaR CHETHAM. 


Rom; Derivation or (2™ S. v. 245.) —Is not 
this word an abbreviation of saccharum ? 

T. Lampray. 

Buriat in a Srrrixe Posrrioy (2 S. ix. 513.) 

—Dr. John Gardiner, referred to by W. B. Ca- 

PARN as above, erected his tomb, and wrote the 

Mscription thereon some years before his death, 


Strangers reading the inscription naturally con- 
. | 


cluded he was like his predecessor, ‘ Egregious 
Moore,” immortalised by Pope — food for worms ; 
whereas he was still following his profession, that 
of a worm-doctor, in Norton Folgate, where he 
had a shop, in the window of which were dis- 
played numerous bottles containing specimens of 
tape and other worms, with the names of the per- 
sons who had been tormented by them, and the 
date of their ejection. Finding his practice de- 
clining from the false impression conveyed by his 
epitaph, he dexterously caused the word intended 
to be interpolated, and the inscription for a long 
time afterwards ran as follows : — 
intended 
“ Dr. John Gardiner’s « last and best bedroom.” 

I remember him well; a stout burly man with 
a flaxen wig: he rode daily into London on a 
large roan-coloured horse. He was an eccentric 
man, but I never heard he was buried in a sitting 
position. R. W. 


Srvart Apuerents (2"¢ S. x. 103.) —If R. R. 
or others should ever investigate who were the 
adherents of James II. and his family who left 
England and resided with him in France, their 
names to some extent may be collected in the 
existing Registry of Deaths of the parish of St. 
Germain. ‘The following is one extract from that 
registry : — 

“ Etat Civil — Extrait du Registre des Actes de Décés 
Anno 1716, Ville de St. Germain en Laye. Le vingt 
quatre Octobre, mil sept cent seize a été inhumé dans 
cette Eglise le corps de Siefir Alexander Falconer, Gen- 
tilhomme Ecossais, Chef de la Fouriere du Roy d’Angle- 
terre, de cette paroisse, décédé le jour précédent, agé d’en- 
viron quatre vingt ans. Furent présens, Jean Simpson, 
Richard Pemberton, Corneil Barry, Jacques Baynes: tous 
officiers du Roy d’Angleterre qui ont signé au Registre, 
—— Simson (sic) Pembertor, Barry, Baynes — Binet pre- 
tre, et Boullay, prétre.” 

Where were the Protestants who were adherents 
buried ? Perhaps some of the followers were also 
buried in adjoining parishes ? T. F. 


Verner anp Lamy Famittes (2™ S. x. 89.) — 
Your transatlantic correspondent will find that 
the former of these families figures in the Baro- 
netage, and a reference to the authorities usually 
consulted will no doubt supply the information he 
desires. As to the Lammies, or L’Amys, “ one of 
whom tradition says was Bishop of Raphoe,” I 
may remark that the succession of Bishops of 
Raphoe is matter of history and record, not of 
tradition. It does not appear that any person of 
this name ever held the See of Raphoe; but I find 
that John Lamy, M.A., vicar-general of the dio- 
cese, was collated on July 11, 1746, to the pre- 
bend of Killymard in that cathedral. (Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecc. Hib.) The name is evidently of French 
extraction, and probably belongs to one of the 
numerous Huguenot families who quitted France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
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settled in various parts of Ireland. An int 
account of these lately appet ared in the 
Journal of f already noticed 
p. 54. of the current volume of “N. ¢ x Q.” 

should like to know whether Mr. VERNER 
assien any reason to account for the “t 
which he mentions. Joun Risron GarstTin. 
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